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For the Companion. 


OLD RHODY’S CHAISE. 
In Two CHapTers.— Cuap. II. 


Nelly’s ear was not the only one into which 
Father Ralph poured his desperate trouble that 
evening. Ned Hazcltine, just outside the win- 
dow, heard every word. And for a boy that had 
self-respect enough to despise eaves-dropping, it 
seemed as if the Fates were against Ned that 
day. 

It was the third time since morning he had 
heard what was not intended for him, and twice 
outof the three times, he knew he wasn’t wished 
tohear. It began before nine o’clock, when he 
slipped into one of the recitation-rooms, half an 
hour early, to make sure of a rough place he 
was to go over at examination the next day, 
and he was no sooner fairly at work, than he 
heard acroaking voice in the school-room, talk- 
ing with the principal. 

It was old Aunt Mill, that was plain enough, 
and Ned’s prophetic soul told him in an instant 
thatshe had come to discourse about a hole, 
twoinches square, that his sling had unfortu- 
nately made in seven-by-nine pane of glass, in 
her tumble-down barn. 

And sure enough, that was it, and after the 
storm was pretty well over, she went on to say,— 

“Well, [don’t know as I can tell what it is, 
but I’m sure there is a way to make boys be- 
have themselves, and I calculate if J had the 
charge of as many of ’em as you have, I’d find 
itout, and make use of it, too! If all the wid- 
ows, and those as haven’t any children to send 
to the school, were to be at the mercy of them 
that have, why, we shall begin to wish it was 
somewhere else, before long!” 

“Well, well, Aunt Mill,” said the principal, 
good-naturedly, and Ned was sure he was smil- 
ing in his sleeve at the enormity of the trouble, 
“boys are nuisances, it can’t be denied, but we 
must be patient with them, or we should never 
have any men.” 

Now, as Aunt Mill admired a full-grown man 
as heartily as she despised a boy, this sugges- 
tion seemed to throw a little oil upon the water, 
and the school-bell beginning to ring, she left 
the room to its proper occupants, and went her 
way. 

Then as Ned went home at noon, he heard the 
doctor answering some one who inquired, as the 
Village people were suddenly doing, for Nelly. 

“Humph! Go and see for yourself,” said the 
doctor. “You'll find a light in her eves, and a 
bit of life in her cheeks once more. It wouldn’t 
take much to put it out, thouch. It’s delicate 
Work, and it’s nothing in the world but the best 
tirand the little change she gets behind the old 
horse that are doing it.” 

So Ned was feeling light-hearted enough 
about Nelly, as he went whistling up toward 
Father Ralph’s that night, to beg some lilies of 
the valley toward their decorations for the 
great doings at school, to-morrow. He met Fa- 
ther Ralph just as he was coming in after his 
Woful time with Rhody in the barn, and present- 

td his request, 

“Take whatever you like, my boy; it makes no 
odds tome. They’re right there, under Nelly’s 
Window—the one with the blinds shet. There’s 
aslew of ’em!” 

So Ned stooped down for his search among 
the lily leaves, and before he realized what was 
happening, he had heard all about the Squire 
tnd Rhody, and the dreadful trouble that was 
coming. Lilies or dandelions, it would have 
een all the same to Ned, were forgotten as 

sped away home through the twilight. 

Through the nizht his thoughts were drawn 
— and more upon what he had heard, till he 
aon out of bed ‘with the first ray of daylight, 
<n morning. Rhody, and the chaise, and 
—— three! What was to be done? 
oY Would die, and Father Ralph couldn’t 


— cart any more, and something must be 


clusion, and he had determined what that some- 
thing should be, and with Ned Hazeltine, to de- 
termine and to do came always close together. 
So when Boh Brown, Clare Douglass, and five 
others of Ned’s most trusted friends took their 
seatsin school, their hearts throbbing with all 
the excitement of examination day, each found 
a slip of paper in his desk, on which was writ- 
ten,— 

‘“‘Meet me at half-past seven to-night, under 
the hay-scale elm. RB. 1.” 

Such a summons was nothing unusual among 
the boys, but always attended with scrupulous 
punctuality. Half-past seven arrived, and Ned 
took the platform without delay, and began his 
harangue. : 

“Now, boys, I heard something last night 
that I want to tell you. I shan’t tell all the 
whys and wherefores, for I only heard it by 
mistake, and I don’t want you to talk about 
whatI do tell you, either. Doing is the part for 
us, and if there’s any talking to be done, why, 
it belongs to those who are most concerned. 

“But here is the upshot of the matter: Squire 
Heysen is going to take old Rhody, and trot her 
off for a debt that Father Ralph and Nelly can’t 
pay, because Nelly’s been sick all winter. And 
the doctor says Nelly’s rides after old Rhody 
are saving her life, and she'll go right back on 
him, and die, if she doesn’t have them. Now, I 
heard two people agree yesterday that boys 
were a nuisance, but if this set of boys can’t 
make a better show than a certain Squire, I’m 
mistaken. Now, has any one got anything to 
propose?” 

“Three cheers for the boys, and three groans 
for the Squire!”’ said Bob Brown. 

“Well, then, I’ll propose something myself,” 
said Ned, after Bob’s movement had been har- 
moniously carried. ‘I propose that we go up 
to Father Ralph’s, and say that, by Nelly’s 
leave, we will make our appearance there every 
morning for a month, and get out that old 
chaise, four of us to a shaft, and if we can’t 
give Nelly as good a three miles over the road, 
as ever old Rhody did, why, we’ll see what can 
be done next.” : 

The cheers that Bob had called for were 
drowned out, body and soul, by those that fol- 
lowed Ned’s proposal, and in another moment 
the whole company were on the march for the 
little piazza. There was no one there. Nelly 
had been out a little while, but the big chaise 
was carried in again. Rhody’s stall was empty. 
The old green chaise was dumped on its shafts, 
behind the stable door. Every thing was silent 
about the place. Father Ralph came to the door 
with a heavy step, and Ned had to plunge into 
another speech, which he found more embarrass- 





At last the pell-mell of ideas came to a cot- 








OLD RHODY’S CHAISE. 


“Thank you,” he began. “I mean—yes, the 
lilies were first rate. But that isn’t what we’ve 
come to say. We heard that you’d let Rhody go 
for a little while, and we knew how much the doc- 
tor thought of Nelly’s rides; so we’ve come up, 
a few of veto say that it’s going to be vacation 
for a few weeks now, and there won’t be any- 
thing to do; and if you’d just let us come round 
every morning and evening, and hitch up to the 
old chaise, in Rhody’s place, we don’t believe 
but we could find a level piece of road, that Nel- 
ly’d like to go over just as well as not. You 
know us all, Father Ralph,” added Ned, laugh- 
ing, for his self-possession had returned as sud- 
denly as it had left him. “It’s the steadiest 


| good pay. 


pretty, gay shawl thrown over her white dress, 
one long, golden curl lying near. the bit of blue 
ribbon at her throat, and her own face smiling 
at them from under her hat—well, if they had 
been wanted under the wheels of her chariot, 
instead of at its shafts, it is doubtful if one of 
them would have hesitated. 

Father Ralph trotted beside, for the first day 
or two, witl@n great deal to watch and think of; 
but confidence grew with every test of Nelly’s 
“team,” and he soon gave out that the road was 
too much for him; they might have the rides to 
themselves. 

And such rides as they were! Wherever the 
hills, and the lakes, and the winding river met 
most peacefully, wherever the wild flowers were 
fullest, or the sunset clouds lay clearest before 
Nelly’s eye, there they were sure to £0. 

Just one week things had gone on in this way, 
when, as the boys dropped the shafts in the 
barn one night, Ned whispered, mysteriously ,— 

“To the hay-scales elm!” So, instead of seat- 
tering as usual, they made their way directly 
thither, and Ned mounted for another speech. 

“Boys, I’ve got something to say again. I’ve 
found out that Squire Heysen took Rhody for 
the mean sum of cighty dollars, and that he 
will sell her again for the same, provided he 
don’t know that she’s going back to Father 
Ralph; and, moreover, that Farmer Griffin and 
Job Cushman are both needing pickers in their 
strawberry-beds, and will give us all work, and 
Who votes that we go in till we earn 
ten dollars apiece, and then trot old Rhody over 
to her stable again some morning?” 

A shout went up that made Aunt Mill open her 
blinds and slam them together, with the remark, 
that ‘“sthere were those everlasting boys again; 
just what their teacher said they were!”’? And 
the next evening she informed her neighbor 
that she “reckoned Ned Hazeltine’s mother ‘d 
got a grain of sense waking up, for she heard 














team I could pick out of the whole school, and 
you can drive it yourself, if you can’t trust us 
to go alone.” 

Father Ralph had stood with the door-latch in 
his hand, looking all bewilderment through the 
first of Ned’s speech, but as he took the idea at 
last, door and everything else had to go, for 
there was something the matter with his eyes 
once morg, that nothing but the back of his 
hand could attend to, and the same trouble 
seemed to have got into his throat, for he tried 
three or four times to answer without saying a 
word. 

“Never mind, Father Ralph,” said Ned, “don’t 
mind about asking Nelly to-night. ,We’ll be 
round in the morning all right, and she won’t 
refuse us, I know.” 

If the boys could have seen Father Ralph and 
Nelly cry together, after they had gone, when 
not a tear had been shed as old Rhody walked 


after the cry was over, Father Ralph wiped his 
eyes, and blew his nose, and began to walk 
about the room, as he always did when he had 
a sum to work out. 

“TI declare, Nelly,” he said, “‘it’s curious how 
we don’t know what’s what till we really han- 
die it! 
sight, and thought we couldn’t have anything 
else in the world like her; but what’s that worth, 
after all, to finding you’ve got the love of a par- 
cel of young humans like them?” 

There were no tears on the docket the next 
morning, when the boys trundled the old chaise 
out of the barn—nothing but smiles and sun- 
shine, and Father Ralph in such an excitement 
that he was actually starting to take down the 
hitching-rope from its peg. 

“Steady, boys, steady!” said Ned, as they 
trotted round to the gate, ‘Remember, Nelly 
isn’t used to driving eight in hand! Let her see 
what a team she has got.” 


Nelly didn’t say much, but there was no need. 
One smile from her was enough, and when the 





ing than the first. 


boys had her fairly settled in the cushions, a 


away, they wouldn’t have understood it. But | 


We loved that dumb critter a powerful | 


he had gone to work for Job Cushman. She 


| hoped he’d earn at least the price of a slate-pen- 


| cil before school began again. 

| And just as she expressed this hope, a bit of 
| white paper fluttered in at Nelly’s window. She 
| picked it up, and read,— 


| Don’t feel bad any more about Rhody. She 
| may be coming back some day before long.” 
For the next fortnight great things were go- 
ing between the rides and the strawberry-beds. 
| Nelly remonstrated at last, saying they must 
| let her try her own feet; but the boys wouldn’t 
| hear a word, and declared that the bargain was 
| for vacation. 
| ‘Just two weeks more, and you shall change 
your team,” said Ned, with a wink to the other 
boys that meant unutterable things. 

Then there were meetings at the old elm, ev- 
ery Saturday night, to compare accounts, and 
make sure things were coming out square. 
Strawberry raising for the city markets was a 
great business in the village, and there was 
plenty of work when the hurry of picking came 
on. Acenta cup was the picker’s wages, and 
though two dollars and a half a week, for four 
weeks, was all each of the eight boys required 
to square up Rhody’s eighty dollars, it was clos- 
er work than they thought with two pulls a day 
at the old chaise. 

But all right at last! The fourth Saturday 
night found each boy with ten dollars in his 
pocket, and the lasf consultation arranged that 
it should be placed in the hands of Bob Brown’s 
father, who should redeem old Rhody early 
Monday morning, and on Monday evening she 
should be harnessed for the last ride of vaca- 
tion. 

“Steady, boys, steady!” said Ned, once more, 
| when, all good luck favoring, he had succeeded 
in leading Rhody up across the fields without an 
eve from the little cottage observing him, and 
the hoys had crept stealthily after, one by one. 
“Steady, now! Where’s that wreath ?” 

“Here!’”’ said Bob; and a wreath of roses and 
honeysuckles went over Rhody’s neck in @ 
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twinkling, and two were wound quickly around | 
the shafts. 

“I believe that half the village has got wind 
of what’s going on,” said one of the boys. 
“There’s a crowd out there, anyhow!” 

“Trot out, then,” said Ned. “Hi, Rhody, 
steady!” 

Nelly and Father Ralph were on the piazza, 
waiting 
the boys were not coming up the street. But, | 
instead of the boys, one after another of the | 
neighbors had sauntered along, until the piazza | 
was full, when a rattling was heard from the | 
stable toward the front gate, and round trotted 
boys, Rhody, chaise, wreaths, and all. And 
when Ned came up the yard, and said that} 
Rhody sent word she was tired of staying at 
Squire Heysen’s and if Father Ralph would take 
her back, she would consider it a privilege to at- 
tend to the express business and Nelly’s rides 
at the same time, such a shout went up from | 
the piazza, as made the one that threw Aunt 
Mill’s blinds open seem like the merest whisper. 

A good many years have gone by since then, 
and a good many things have happened. More 
orders awaited Nelly when she went back to the 
city than she could fill, and before they were half 
done, one of the patrons found he pfeferred the 
painter to the picture, and did not rest till he 
had carried Nelly off to his elegant home. Then 
the little brown house was fitted up to perfec- 
tion, without waiting for Nelly’s brush to do it; 
but Rhody still drew the old chaise, for no other 
could take its place. 

But this was not all. In course of time, ev- 
ery one of Nelly’s “team” who discovered any 
desire for business, was taken into her hus- 
band’s establishment, and given a chance to do 
his best. Ned went first and foremost, and was 
junior partner before Aunt Mill could really 
take the idea that he “‘had earned the price of a 
slate-pencil.” And in the best-beloved room of 
Nelly’s luxurious home hangs a faithful portrait 
of old Rhody, with a wreath of roses and hon- 
eysuckles thrown around her neck. Z. H.R. 
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For the Companion. 
SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


“Tf tell you there is somethin’ in signs, and 
dreams, and fortun’ tellin’, and them that says 
that there isn’t, hain’t seen much of the world, 
and hain’t no knowledge of human natur’!” ex- 
claimed Hannah Tibbets to her fellow-servant, 
Asa Blunt. 

Hannah had been for a life time the one compe- 
tent servant in the kitchen of Mrs. Capt. Wells. 
But her time for rest had come. She now reigned 
supreme over an Irish girl, and Asa the chore 
boy, and regarded coffee-browning, stocking- 
darning and fault-finding as her only real work. 

Hannah believed in signs, and dreams, and 
ghosts, as much as she did in her Bible, and she 
regarded any body who didn’t as either an idiot 
or an infidel. 

“You’re a young chap, Asa,” she continued, 
“and I should hate to have you grow up an in- 
fidel; so I’m goin’ to tell you my exper’ence in 
them things, though it should break my heart 
to stir it up.” 

“Well, tell me the story that you promised 
once,” said the good-natured chore boy, leaning 
his elbow on the table, by which Hannah was 
sitting with her stocking-basket. 

Hannah Tibbets was made for a dwarf; but 
nature, in a freak, had set her to growing stout, 
till she was now, at sixty, as broad as she was 
long; while her tiny teatures were almost cov- 
ered up by the blooming cheeks which had vast- 
ly outstripped them. 

She wore short calico dresses, starched like 
buckram, which rattled bravely as she went 
about, and a high horn comb, and her grand- 
mother’s gold beads; “for her folks had been 
some hody, once, if she did go out as ‘help’ when 
she was young.” 

“Well, Asa, I could teli you of a million or 
two ‘signs’ that have come true in my life; and 
some signs are as sure as prophecy to me, even 
now,” 

“What ones?” asked the incredulous Asa. 

“Well, if your right hand itches, you will be 
sure to get money before the next sun goes 
down. Don’t you remember I told you the palm 
of my right hand itched yesterday morning?” 
said Hannah. 

“Yes; have you got any money since then?” 

“To be sure Lhave! I thought the sign was 
goin’ to fail for once, for the sun was very low 
before it come true. Then the lobster-man come 
along, and I had fifty cents of change out of the 
dollar I gave him, put into my right hand!” an- 
swered Hannah. 

Asa laughed and said, “That isn’t gettin’ mo- 
ney.” 


, 


she said. 


_THE 


isn’t it?’ replicd Hannah, nothing 


YOUTH 


hand, 


| daunted. 


“Pooh!” cried Asa, scornfully. 
“Well, you may laugh; but didn’t Mrs. Crane | 


j call here after the scissors stuck in the floor this that ’ere bag! 


afternoon?” 
“Yes, but somebody’s callin’ here all the time, | 
whether the scissors stick in the floor or not. | 


for the last ride, and wondering that | There were three ladies here yesterday Without | told me all his affairs—that he ownad a castle in 


the scissors.” | 

“Well, the sole of my right foot itched one} 
day last week, and that’s the sign of steppin’ on | 
strange ground; and I had no more idea of goin’ | 
out that day than I have this minute. You was 
off and couldn’t be found, and the cap’n come | 
out, and says he to me, says he, ‘Hannah, would | 
you mind goin’ down to the post-office for the | 
letters, to-night?” And I thought on’t in a 
minute!” 

“Do you call our post-office strange ground?” 
asked Asa, laughing. ‘‘Come, tell me the story 
you promised about the fortune-teller.” 

“Well, I had got along to be thirty-eight or 
nine years old, and for some reason or ’nother 
I had never got married.” 

“I bet I know the reason!” cried Asa. 

“I'd often been told that I would marry a man 
whose name begun with either M or W; because 
one of those letters was in the palm of my 
hand,” said Hannah. 

“They’re in the palm of everybody’s hand?” 
cried Asa. “Turn your hand one way, and it is 
W; turn it t’other, and its M.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” cried Hannah. ‘Well, there was 
once a company of gypsical people rovin’ about 
here, beggin’, and stealin’, and tellin’ of for- 
tun’s. Mrs. Wells told me not to let ’em cross 
the threshold, and I was true to her. But one 
afternoon I was out on the roadside, drivin’ in 
the geese, when two awful-lookin’ old cretur’s, 
that looked as if they was made of sole leather, 
come along, and lookin’ at me very sharp—I al- 
ways had beautiful red cheeks—and one of ’em 
says, says she,— 

““*O, pretty lady, let me tell your fortune. I 
see gold, and a journey, and——O, I can’t tell 
the rest till I get your hand.’ 

“So [let her take it, and she said she saw a 
long, beautiful road there, and ridin’ on’t in a 
coach and span was me and my husband! What 
do you think o’ that?” 

“I don’t think nothin’ of it! I could tell you 

that I see you settin’ on the throne of England 
’side of Victori’, but that wouldn’t make you set 
there!’’ cried Asa. . 
“Well, you hain’t heard the end on’t yet. I 
suppose you knew that my name was Mrs. Tib- 
bets, didn’t you? That I am married, and not 
an old maid?” 

“You? Jerusalem! No! I’m sure you look 
like an old maid for all the world! Who on 
7arth ever married you?” exclaimed Asa, with 
more judgment than politeness. 

“Well, you needn’t be so astonished; there’s 
worse-lookin’ folks than me that’s got married, 
I can tell you!” said Hannah. 

“Well, I suppose there has,’ said Asa, with 
the air of a conquered disputant; “but who is, 
or was, your husband?” 

“Well, the gypsical woman said it would bea 
grand match,—I gave her fifty in plac®of twen- 
ty-five cents,— and so it was. He was a doctor 
from the Royal College of Medicine, in London! 
Think of that! And he was deemed as good as 
a minister; and had a fob chain and seals to his 
watch, and a cane with a bull-dog’s head on it, 
so that hé could knock down everybody that 
spoke to him when he was out on his practyse 
late of nights,” replied Hannah. 

“What did he want to knock them down for?” 
asked Asa, innocently. 

“Why, for fear they’d rob him, to be sure.” 

“O, ho! But where’d you come across such 
a grand chap as that?” 

“Why, once the captain and Mrs. Wells were 
off to Boston ona visit, and I was a-keepin’ 
house, with only Jimmy Dunn for company. 
One day, when he was off somewheres, there 
came in such a grand-lookin’ gentleman, with a 
carpet bag and acane; I thought he was some 
old sea cap’n come to visit our folks. He seemed 
much disappointed when he heard they was 
gone, and asked me if a gentleman could put up 
there over night. I told him, ‘No,’ for I knew 
how much liberty I had, and how much I hadn’t; 
—but that half a mile further on there was a 
tavern. 

“He wanted some supper, as he was very hun- 
gry and tired; and that I could give him. He 
wanted me to sit down to table with him; but I 
sort of declined; and then he vowed he wouldn’t 

eat a mouthful. So down I sat, feeling dreadful 
ashamed afore such a grand gentleman. 

“But he was so sociable, I soon felt as easy as 
if he was only acommon man. He told me he 
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COMPANION. 
ailments—the consumption, and the dispepshy, | by having bad counsellors. Other kings, ike 
and liver, and the spine, and cancers, and corns, | Louis XIV. of France, have similar trouble, 
and all sorts; and that he had the pills and| though they may have brave courtiers ot 
knives and plasters to do it with, right there in afraid to speak the truth. 
He asked me if I had any dis-| Louis XIV. gave early signs of a very despotic 
He’d have | character. Several of his courtiers were oye 
day entertaining the young monaith in public 
with an account of the polity of the Turkish 
government, assuring him that the sultan hag 
nothing to do but say the word, whatever it Was, 
whether to take off a great man’s head, or to 
strip him of his estate or employment, and 
there was a crowd of servants called mites, 
who executed his commands without reply, 

“Why,” said the young monarch, “this is ip. 
deed to be a king!” 

The old Count de Grammont, who was pres. 
ent, heard with indignation these vile corrupters 
of youth, and with honest zeal and loyalty, in. 
mediately stepped forward and said,— 

“Sire, but of these same sultans whose author. 
ity is represented as so enviable, I have known 
thfee strangled by their own mutes within my 
memory.” 
The Duke of Montausier was so pleased with 
this noble freedom that he forced himself through 
takin’ out corns, ei? Pooh! you can’t gull me | the crowd of courtiers, and openly thanked Gran. 
with such stuff as that, nohow! I bet he was | mont for his bold and zealous admonition. 
an old swindle!” cried Asa. “I bet he borrowed ‘° 
five dollars of you, and never paid it.” »»| DIFFERENT WAYS TO TREAT A 
Well, he didn’t do any such thing, there! FATHER. 

cried Hannah teiumaphantly. He cfired to Even in cases where a father’s conduct may 
went J me, and take me to his castle; and then, justly make a child ashamed, the world are not 
oft of asadden, Iremembered that I had nore slow to see and confess the beauty of filial kind- 
a befare o vende tied _— funeral; one ness and the unloveliness of filial neglect. 
dreamin of a funeral is a sure sign of a weddin’. A gentleman sends to the Banner of Peace 
I cold verge that, ead e Ge Gree oe the following two sketches by way of contrast: 
ned nanny Son ay ee aap = ay wens About twenty-five years ago a gentleman re 
journey in a coach and span, with such a guns moved from Tennessee to Missouri. We wil 
neem. Sat to out “ — way anon call him Mr. Howes. He soon made the ac 
him! He told me all about his affairs, and [told quaintance of a young Mr. Low, who had pre 
him that I had seven hundred dollars in the|~. ‘ . 

a _ . viously emigrated from the same section of 
bank. Then he made me promise, faithful, not country. The young man had many inquiries 


a tell a livin cretur’ owe about ~~ pong to to make about different persons or families in 
capt’n’s folks would be selfish, and try to keep Tennessee, and especially about Col. Lewis and 
une hove. m family. All his inquiries were about the wealthy 
“When Abe come home he got up the cha’, and and the honorable. He admitted that he was 


J © 
—_ = quent ee ee hoes not related to Col. Lewis, but he claimed him as 
preunees $9 cease Sack & e ay, a particular friend. Mr. Howes remarked that 


week's ime” P - eteteet be there was a very dissipated old man, a Mr. Wil- 
“bested oak ones ome ane span liam Low, in the same community, who was 
7 ma i fine “ very poor; and, in answer to Mr. Howes’ in- 
and a coach too! é They was hired in Boston, be- quiry, the young man said that he was not a 
cause he couldn’t wait to get any of his own quainted with the man. 
from yp but oreven a conch and span, It afterward came to light that this poor, dis- 
for all that! exclaimed Hannah, triumphantly. sipated old Mr. William Low was the young 
“T bet the cap’n didn’t let you go off with sonntin Matias 
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ease; and I had to own up I hadn’t. 
cured me on the spot for nothing! 
“Well, we got to be such good friends that he 


England, and kept twenty servants and thirty 
horses; and that he had more money than he 
could count, so that he had to hire men to count 
it for him, and it kept three or four of ’em busy 
all the time at it!” 

“I bet he lied!” cried Asa, in plain Saxon. 
“What good would it do his money, or him ci- 
ther, to keep countin’ it all the time?” 

“Well, that’s what he did, anyway,” persist- 
ed Hannah. ‘His wife had died in the castle, 
and he got awful lonesome, and talked some of 
jumpin’ off the dock; but just then a paper 
come from America, signed by all the grand 
folks in it, askin’ him to come over here to cure 
diseases. So he thought it was his duty, and he 
come!” 

“And he was a-footin’ of it round the country 
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The gentleman, after hearing all this, said that 
if his daughter loved him, and wished to become 
his wife, he would not oppose it,-as he was sat- 
jsfied that a young man of his prospects and po- 
sition, Who was not ashamed of his father in his 
poverty, would make a good husband for his 
daughter. 

They were marricd, and it was not many 
years before young Mr. T—— was a distin- 
guished member of Congress from Kentucky. 

a  . 
For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By ©, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER XX. 

North, forever North—Life on the River—A 
Flight of Arrows—Captured by the Savages 
—Dragged off to an Indian Village—Tied toa 
Tree—Abused by the Pappooses—Poor Jack 
—Larry works one hand loose—We make our 
Escape—Jack Swims after us—We hear the 
report of a Gun—Larry goes to Reconnoitre— 
With White Men at Last—A Trading Post of 
the East Main House - Conclusion. 


Foreight days we paddled on, following the course 
ofthe river, which was northward. We knew that 
every hour it was bearing us further towards the re- 
gions of eternal cold; yet we were unwilling to 
abandon the canoe, and strike off into the woods 
south-west. Though, as the days went by, it seemed 
almost like hoping against hope, we still looked for 
the bend in the river which would turn us south- 
ward again. We frequently thought, for a short 
time, that the course of the river had changed; but 
it soon resumed its northerly journey. 

All night long we would see the Great Dipper 
high over our left shoulders, as we drifted on. We 
seemed now to have passed the region where the 
savages lived. For three days we saw no traces of 
them; and we gave up travelling nights and hiding 
during daylight. We even grew so bold as to take 
naps in our canoe, letting it float with the stream, 
Jack only keeping watch. 

One thing had somewhat troubled us,—the canoe 
rolled very easily in the water, from side to side. To 
remedy this, whenever we wished to let it float so 
that we could sleep, we fastened sticks of drift-wood 
to each side; there was a great deal of drift-wood 
lying along the banks, 

We fished every day, and now and then caught 
trout weighing ten and twelve pounds. In order to 
cook these, and not have to land to kindle a fire, 
Larry rigged a contrivance, which I think a very in- 
genious one. He decked over about five feet of the 
stern with sticks of drift-wood, laid crosswise, and 
close together. On these he spread green boughs. 
Then he made a bed of flat stones over the boughs, 
and put mud, to the depth of three or four inches, 
over the stones. 

On this hearth we kindled a fire, which for four 
days we did not let go out. In this way, we did not 
have to stop at all, either to eat or to sleep. 

Day and night we floated on. Here and there a 
bear would be seen, sitting upon his haunches near 
the bank, snuffing at us as we floated past him; and 
during the night we often saw the glassy eyes of oth- 
er prowlers glaring at us from the dark thickets. 

But during the forenoon of the sixth day, we at- 
tracted the eyes, or the noses, of more dangerous 
foes than the bears. As we were floating along with- 
in a few yards of theshore, picking a brown fish-skin, 
on a sudden we heard the sharp snaps of half a doz- 
en bow-strings, and a flight of arrows hurtled out 
from a thicket! One grazed my face! One tore 
through Larry’s jacket sleeve! Another pierced the 
side of the canoe, and stuck there; while a fourth 
wounded Jack, slightly, on the back. The others 
slit into the water beyond the canoe! 

“Pull off! Pull off from the shore!” Larry shout- 
ed, seizing his paddle. 

Instantly a party of savages dashed out from the 
firs, with horrid whoopings. Some of them rushed 
Tato the water with their bows and spears. Others 
ran ahead and waded out into the stream. We 
caught up our paddles, but before we had given two 
strokes, the hideous-faced wretches had their hands 
on the gunwale of the canoe, yelling and chuckling 
in horrible guttural tones. 

We both struck wildly at them with our paddles 
and our fists, for we had no time to take our weap- 
ons. In an instant they overset the canoe under us, 
and we tumbled into the river in the midst of them. 
Theard our fire hiss, and the hot stones sizzle, as 
they were plunged into the water. 

A brawny savage seized me, and dragged me to the 
shore. He clutched my collar with one of his huge, 
dirty hands, and gouged the skin off of my neck with 
his rough finger-nails. It was quite in vain to resist. 
Asickening sense of our danger overpowered me. I 
‘aw two savages dragging Larry by the hair and 
arms, and saw them beating and kicking him brutal- 

ly. Jack was nowhere to be seen. Perhaps they 
had killed him, for I remembered hearing him yelp 
and growl when they upset the canoe. 

The other savages were following after us, and 
Some of them had gone on ahead. They were all 


Whooping and jabbering, and I heard answering | 


Whoops off at a distance, 

Pretty soon, as they dragged us among the firs, we 
began to meet others, coming from the opposite di- 
rection. Some of these were nothing but boys, seem- 
‘gly not more than a dozen years old, and some 
on ‘quaws. They would, one after another, run 
oward us, and whoop at us. 

We were dragged about halfa mile back from the 





| river, and met other squaws and pappooses all the 
way. 

A little further on, we came to a village upon the 
shore of a small Jake. I did not count the wigwams, 
but there were a number of them, scattered about 
among the firs, which were here quite jarge trees. 
Camp-fires were blazing, and I could smell meat, 
cooking or burffing. 

There was a loathsome stench of decayed flesh in 
the air. Bones were lying all about, and all sorts 
of filth. Itseems to me that I never smelled any- 
thing half so disgusting and sickening. 

After dragging us into the village, the savages 
stood holding us for some minutes, while the whole 
population hooted and whooped around us. 

I was then tied, with thongs ef green hide, to a 
pitchy fir; and a little further on, they bound Larry 
in the same way. They had crossed my hands behind 
the fir trunk, as I stood back toit, and tied my wrists 
together. Then they tied another thong around my 
neck and around the tree, so tightly that it choked 
me. We did not dare call out to each other, but we 
stole, now and then, a helpless look. I expected 
every moment that they would begin to pile wood 
around the firs, to burn us to death. 





I should think there were as many as a hundred 
savages, old and young, in the village. They came 
swarming out of the wigwams, which were made of 
skins, sewed together and pitched like tents, or of 
fir boughs, now turned yellow in the sun. 

After a while the older savages left us, and went 
off to the camp-fires, where they had meat cooking. 
We could see them eating and lying stretched out, 
like over-fed hogs, on the fir boughs which covered 
the ground. 

The pappooses came round us by the dozen. 
They would run up to us, and kick our legs, and spit 
in our faces! Such hideous-visaged urchins I never 
yet beheld or dreamed of. They had hardly a rag of 
clothing on their filthy, mangy bodies. Their hair 
was matted, and full of dirt, dandruff, and scurf, and 
hung oyer their dirty faces; and their little, twink- 
ling eyes looked vicious and piggish. I had no idea 
how utterly dirty and brutish savages were before. 

The squaws came out and encouraged the pap- 
pooses to kick and beat us. They had no pity in 
their hearts. Even the little ones, not more than 
four years old, would toddle up with switches in 
their dirty hands, and whip them about our faces 
and our ankles. 

The older ones. got sticks, and beat us round the 
body. Then they would bore the sharp ends of them 
into our cheeks and nostrils. They tormented us, 
too, in other ways, which I cannot here speak of. 

Isuppose Larry got out of all patienee, or else they 
hurt him so badly he could not endure it, for I saw 
him kick one of the pappooses heels over head. It 
was a bad movement, for a squaw ran up, and beat 
him with a club, and scratched his cheeks with her 
hands. I saw the blood running, and heard him cry 
out. Then one of the savages came and tied his 
legs with a thong to the tree, and going off a little 
way, took up a bow, and shot an arrow at him, 
which stuck in the tree only a few inches above his 
head, with a dull thud. I saw it quiver as it stuck 
there. It made me shudder. The older pappooses 
next set upon him again, and tore his clothes nearly 
all off his body. 

That was a dreadful afternoon. The little wretch- 
es never left us till near sunset, when they went off 
to get their supper. 

But no supper was offered us. By-and-by, as I 
stood there despairing, I heard Larry speak softly. 
I turned my head. He seemed to direct my atten- 
tion off to the left, among the firs, and when I had 
‘turned my eyes, there I saw poor Jack! He was 
| gazing wistfully out-at us. I could see the blood on 
j his neck. The sight of him made the tears come 
into my eyes, the first I had shed that whole dread- 
| ful day. 
| Perhaps Jack heard me sobbing, for he presently 
stole along toward me with a sorrowful little wag of 
his tail. But some of the pappooses espied him, and 
immediately set after him with stones and arrows, 
and chased him off into the woods. We heard them 
chasing him a long distance. 

A more ominous proceeding now took our atten- 
tion. Wesawas many as a dozen of the savages 
bringing in wood and brush from the woods around, 
I had no doubt now that they meant to burn us at 
the stake. 

While they were yet bringing brush, it came on 
dusk, and soon grew dark. Several of the savages 
came out where we were tied, and looked at the 
thongs, then grunted and went away. 

The evening dragged by, though it must have been 
past midnight before the village had grown quiet. 
; But it grew still gradually, and the camp-fires went 

















down. So exhausted had I become, that I feli into 
a drowse occasionally, despite the horror of our sit- 
uation, but the thong across my throat would set 
me strangling and wake me so soon as I bore any 
weight against it. 

Presently, as I stood half unconscious, a hand 
touched my arm. I started. It was Larry! 

“Sh!” he whispered. ‘I made out to get one hand 
out! Hold still!” 

He had his jack-knife in his hand, and with two 
cuts severed the thongs which bound me. 

“Still, now!” he whispered. “Be careful where 
you step! Don’t crack the brush! They’re asleep.” 

For a hundred yards we tip-toed off, then ran back 
toward the river as fast as we could. 

Several of the queer skin canoes were tied to the 
firs along the water's edge. I jumped into one of 
them, and took up the paddles, but Larry stopped a 
moment to give the others several slashes with his 
knife along the sides. 

“They can’t chase us in those at any rate!’’ he ex- 
claimed, jumping in with me. 

We pulled out into the river, and rowed away as 
fast as we could down stream. 

Ere we had gone a hundred yards, I heard acrack- 
ling and rustling on the shore, as if some creature 
were running along; then came a splash, and some- 
thing came swimming out toward us. 

It was Jack! He had probably been hanging 
about the village, and followed on our track as we 
ran off. We were but too glad to take in the poor 
old fellow, and hear him whine for joy at finding us. 

We paddled on, but not many minutes after a fear- 
ful whooping was heard in the woods. in the direc- 
tion of the Indian village. 

“The wretches have waked up!’ cried Larry. 
“We must row for our lives!’ . 

And we did. The canoe fairly cut through the 
water. The current, which was quite swift, helped 
us on. But we were ina fever of anxiety, expecting 
every moment to hear the sound of paddles behind. 

As it came toward morning a fog arose from the 
river, and rested along the water. Larry said that 
if we heard them coming after us, we would run the 
canoe ashore, and take to the woods. 

We had gone on in this way for as much as an 
hour, when we heard the report of a gun, and a few 
minutes after three or four other reports, seemingly 
directly downstream. They did not appear to be far 
away, not more than half a mile at most. We in- 
stantly stopped paddling. 

“It’s a canoe coming up!” Larry exclaimed. 

“Do you suppose it’s Indians?” I asked. 

“Don’t know. Very likely it is, though their hay- 
ing guns seems odd!” 

We hastily ran up to the south bank, and landing, 
pulled the canoe up among the firs. Here we wait- 
ed for the party to pass; but they did not make their 
appearance. Presently we heard another gun go 
off, at about the same distanee as before. 

“Camped, I guess,” Larry muttered. 
only get past them!” 

We waited awhile longer. 

“I don’t know but that I had better go along 
among the firs, and reconnoitre a little before we try 
to pass,” he said, at length. ‘I guess I will.” 

He took his bow and two arrows, and went off, 
leaving Jack with me in the canoe. 

He was gone some time. I had begun to feel very 
anxious, when I heard him stealing softly back 
through the boughs. It was too dark to see his face 
plainly, but I somehow felt that he was greatly ex- 
cited by something. 

“Get up, Skip,’ he whispered, ‘and come with 
me. I want you to see if you know what to make of 
this!” 

I did not ask any questions, but got up and fol- 
lowed him. 

Larry almost ran, he was in such a hurry. By- 
and-by I caught the glimmer of fire through the 
boughs, and then we both stole forward more cau- 
tiously, I, meanwhil¥pvhispering to Jack, and bid- 
ding him be very quiet. Larry stopped, and getting 
on his hands and knees, crept under where the 
boughs were very thick. I crept after him. 

“There!” said he, in a whisper. ‘Look out as I 
part the boughs.” 

I peered out. We were on the outskirts of a little 
opening, of perhaps two acres, fronting on theriver. 
It was not yet very light. Near the bank was a fire, 
and at a little distance around were three log houses. 
I could see the ends of the logs plainly by the fire- 
light. Several persons, whom I at first supposed to 
be savages, were sitting about the fire, smoking. 

“‘Aren’t these white men?” Larry whispered. 

“White men?” 

“Yes; don’t you think so?” 

They did look like white men. They had brown 
hair and beards, and so far as we could judge by fire- 
light, their faces were not very dark. We watched 
them,—you cannot imagine how intently! Present- 
ly we heard them talking. 

“Listen !’’ whispered Larry. 

Distinctly, then, I heard the words,— 

“We must send the bateau down to the fort day af- 
ter to-morrow.” 

“English! Englishmen!” Larry said, excitedly. 

“Do you really suppose they are?” I said, hardly 
able to believe my ears. 

Then we watched and listened again. 

“There’s no doubt!” Larry said. ‘“Let’s risk it! 
Let’s go out where they are!” 

But I hesitated. 

“Don’t let’s go out!’ I entreated, 
‘em first.” 

“Well,” said Larry. 

Then he shouted, ‘‘Hullo!” 

The men started to their feet, and grasped their 
guns, which lay beside them, 


“If we can 


“Let’s call to 








“Hullo!” repeated Larry. “Are you English- 
men?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then one of 
them shouted,— 

“Yes; we're English! Whoare you?” 

“Americans !” answered Larry. “May we come 
down there?” 

“Americans!” they cried in astonishment. 
come out if you are friendly.” 

Trembling, and hardly able to realize what was 
happening to us, I followed Larry as he walked up 
to the fire. 

The men stood holding their guns. 

“Are there any more of you?” one asked. 

“Only two of us and a dog,” Larry answered. 

“But how came you two youngsters here?” de- 
manded the one who seemed to be the head man. 

Larry briefly told our stery. 

“Well! If that isn’t ——!” exclaimed the man, 
for he was a very rough, profane fellow. ‘You de- 
serve to live any way. Why, you're the first white 
persons that ever crossed the Labrador, I'll be bound 
to say!” ; 

Then he fell to asking numerous questions about 
the country. Meanwhile, another of the men got us 
some breakfast. It did seem good to get a taste of 
bread once more. 

This place was one of the Hudson Bay Company's 
trading posts for furs, and connected with the East 
Main House. 


“Yes; 


[Here ends, properly, the story of their wander- 
ings. On the second day after their arrival, they 
went down the river in the fur trader's bateau, and 
arrived at East Main House four days later. Thence 
they were given passage in the Company's ship Ro- 
samond, and reached Liverpool late in October, 
There their story came te the ears of the American 
Consul, who kindly procured them a passage home.] 
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THE BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
When, fifteen years ago, Yeung Men’s Christian 
Associations began to be formed in our American 
cities, there were those who said that some such or- 
ganization for young women was more needed, 
True, not so many young women as young men come 
to the city without money or friends, seeking work, 
but the fact that they are women gives them greater 
claim to sympathy, and appeals more powerfully for 

aid. 

In 1866, a number of kind-hearted and influential 
ladies determined to provide for this class of their 
less-favored sisters, on the plan of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with such difference as the 
case required. They hired a room on Chauncy 
Street, and made it known as a resort for homeless 
working-girls in quest of a situation. 

The room soon proved too small for the purpose 
for which it was used, and houses Nos. 25 and 27 
Beach Street were purchased by the new Association, 
and fitted up as one establishment, with conven- 
iences for a temporary home. 

Here seventy-cight lodgers can be accommodated, 
and in the restaurant a good many day boarders in 
addition to these. Hundreds of poor girls are be- 
friended by this institution every year, and were it 
large enough, it would benefit four times as many 
more, for the applications exceed the ability to sup- 
ply accommodations by almost that propertion, 

We have said that not so many women as men res 
sort to the city for employment, but the public have 
little idea how many. The number of females whom 
our large capitals centain, who seek them thinking 
that they will afford them a better living than the 
country, would surprise our readers. 

In Boston there are upwards of 30,000 sewing- 
women—honest, respectable, but poor women and 
girls, whose only support is the everlasting 

“Stitch, stitch, stitch! 
With eyelids heavy and red.” 

And outside of the tailors’ and dress-makers’ shops, 
there are thousands who work for the printers, the 
book-binders, the cap-makers, the paper-box mak- 
ers, the hoop-skirt manufacturers,—not Iess than 
eighty trades, it is asserted, in the city of Boston. 

Here are “young girls, grown old with hard work 
before their time; poor girls who, from the weary 
year’s beginning to its weary ending, never know 
what sweet rest is; fatherless girls, who have forgot- 
ten the meaning of the dear name of home; sick- 
ly girls, weak and wan, but too poor to stop their 
hopeless drudgery, and take to their beds; friend- 
less, motherless girls, who never receive a tender 
token of sympathy, or a gentle word of love, or the 
benedictions of affection, from night till morning, 
and from morning till night;’” all of them left in 
the great city dependent on themselves, and in case 
of sickness unprovided for, short of the hospital and 
the alms-house. Pale-faced and wrapped in soiled 
rain-proofs, they glide unnoticed through the streets, 
morning and night, to and from their toil, They 
spend the days in the hot lofts of great ware-houses, 
and crowded together in the dark work-rooms of 
the back alleys. None are harder worked, or more 
poorly paid. 

The scavenger class can grow fat on their dirty 
wages, and the vicious class can live without work 
on their wicked wages, but these girl-laborers belong 
to a class entirely different. Cleanly, modest and 
lady-like, and at the same time capable, active, and 
reliable, they form no small proportion of the 
strength and health of society, and are in them- 
selves a destined source of right influence in the na- 
tion. 

It is for these young women, who suffer because 
they will earn their living honorably, these brave 
girls who only want honest pay for hard work, 
these pure girls who eat the bitter bread of poverty 
and uegiect, these honest, industrious, virtuous girls 
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who deserve far better than they have—that our 
great cities ought to open friendly doors and ex- 
tend helping hands. 

In New York, A. T. Stewart has erected for the 
benefit of this worthy class an immense block of 
boarding-houses, at a cost of a million dollars. 
It is a Working-women’s Home on a stately 
scale, and will supply on the easiest terms to 
poor female laborers proper food and shelter, 
which their wages now seldom enable them to 
have. 

A Sad Picture. 


The Boston Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation expects its own city to give liberally to pro- 
cure this privilege for the same unprotected and 
needy class here. <A case taken almost at ran- 
dom will show how desirable such help is. 

A young girl, eager to support her poor moth- 
er in greater comfort, and at the same time pro- 
vide better for herself, came to the city hoping 
for larger earnings and quick pay. She obtained 
work at wages considerably above the average 
paid to laboring-girls, and commenced with ar- 
dor and resolution. But before long it became 
evident to her that she must reduce her expenses 
if she would save anything for her mother—not 
to say for herself. 

With board and lodging at from six to ten 
dollars a week, at leagt two-thirds of her earnings 
must go as quickly as they came, and clothes, 
washing, lights, would very nearly consume the 
rest. She found cheaper board and poorer lodg- 
ings, but at a greater distance from her work— 
and this, with the uncongenial company at the 
new place, annoyed and wearied her. Besides, 
do what she would, the sum left to her at the end 
of the week over expenses was still discouraging- 
ly small. 

Finally she came to the desperate determina- 
tion to board herself. She hired fora trifle a 
little cuddy of a room, ina garret, on Cambridge 
Street, and there with the Shunamite’s furni- 
ture, of ‘bed, and table, and stool and candle- 
stick,” she passed her evenings and nights, sup- 
porting life with rations of bread and milk, and 
an occasional meal at the cheapest restaurants. 

We leave her treading daily the weary dis- 
tance to and from her work, and up and down 
four or five flights of stairs. Fed on insufficient 
food, and with a few square feet of house-keeping 
added to her burden (the young woman -was 
neat and tidy), her fate could hardly contradict 
our prophecy, “That girl will break down.” 
When cold weather comes who will carry @p her 
fuel? In her loneliness what will protect her 
from insult as she comes and goes? Is the sin- 
gle motive of affection for her mother powerful 
enough to serve her nobly through, even if health 
fails not, and to keep her ear from false friend- 
ship? Will Divine Grace, even, save from temp- 
tation one who has tempted her own strength 
too far? 

These and other sad questions are painfully 
apt to this poor girl’s case and every similar one, 
at a time when there were no Christian Associa- 
tions. Now the Young Women’s Home gives 
a sisterly welcome to the friendless hand-maid- 
en, alone in the wide city, and, on better 
terms than even the garret and the starving ra- 
tions, furnishes her proper food and shelter, 
pure surroundings and sound rest. 


Girls in our Cities. 

“Nine out of ten of the working-women do 
not earn wages enough to pay the current pri- 
ces for good board. They elub toyether and live 
in crowded attics. ‘They board themselves—if 
their fare deserves the name of board.” They 
even find their way to the free soup-houses in 
winter, where poverty makes coarse associates, 
dangerous to delicacy of soul. ‘They shift, and 
suffer and struggle along in all sorts of dreary, 
hopeless ways, such as only the poor ever know, 
and the rich never hear of, or care to learn. 
They must have decent homes and real food; 
and wealthy, Christian New England can well 


afford to give them the means of procuring | 


these necessaries of life.” 
“Tt is Nor well 
Here in this land of Christian liberty 


That honest worth or hopeless want should dwell, 
Unaided by our care and sympathy.” 


One or Two Illustrations. 


Sometimes applicants for aid are not only vie- 
tims of circumstances, but fugitives from knav- 
ery and oppression. One evening a young girl 
came to the Home crying bitterly. She had no 
place to go to, she said. She had found work 
and been working hard all day. But she had no 
letters of reference, and knew no one in Boston, 
and had no money to pay for her board. 

The Association gave her supper and a bed: 
Early in the morning she went to her work with- 
out breakfast, and at night came back, having 
eaten nothing all day but an apple given to her 
by a shop-mate. Kind and careful inquiries 


were made into her case, on which it appeared 
that the girl was honest, but destitute of fore- 
thought and judgment, and had been made 
homeless by the ill treatment of her own pa- 
rents. 

The superintendent lent her money for her 
board, till she should receive her wages; but on 
the evening of pay-day she came to the Home 
in new distress. The man she worked for had 
run away, leaving all his hands unpaid. She 
had Jost all her time and labor, and was now 
without cither money or work. 

The superintendent cared for her wants, and 
encouraged her with the promise of a situation. 
She staid several days at the Home, getting bits 
of work to do, until a steady place was found 
for her, to do plain sewing in a family. 

One winter day a pretty young orphan girl of 
seventeen was brouglit to the Home, exhausted 
and discouraged. Ier employer had overworked 
her till her health was impaired, and then 
claimed that she did not earn her wages, and 
refused to pay her, treating her unkindly and 
even abusively. The attending physician pre- 
scribed for the poor child, and she remained 
with her benefactors until she quite recovered, 
and a place was found for her in an excellent 
family. The lady of the house befriended her 
warmly, and moved her husband to secure the 
girl’s back wages of her hard-hearted employer. 


Young Women Protected and Saved. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is 
not a charity. It aims to afford judicious help 
for temporary need, and then to supply the ne- 
cessaries of life at cost price to those who are 
willing todo well. Neither is it a reformatory 
institution. Its object is to prevent the tempted 
rather than restore the fallen. Girls of good 
character, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, can come here, and without sacri- 
ficing their independenée, be aided to places and 
good wages, and a home to stay in, paying their 
way,—as they easily can, at the moderate 
charges, and with steady work. 

The timely safety which this Home puts be- 
tween a poor girl and the risks of friendless 
loneliness in the city, has doubtless warded off 
evil, and prevented the worst, in very many in- 
stances. 

Some time ago the Association protected a 
beautiful girl who had escaped from a place of 
sore temptation, such as few pass safely through. 
Weak and worn with the anxiety she had suf- 
fered, she spent two nights and a day at the 
Ilome, and then went to her work. At the end 
of a week she came and paid her bill, with many 
thanks, saying that she had found a safe board- 
ing-place. 





This young girl, earnest and simple-hearted, 
had come to the city to earn money to enable 
her to travel in search of her mother’s relations, 


whom she had never seen. She was an orphan, 
having lost her mother when she was an infant. 
Artless as a child, and not knowing half the 
peril she had been in, she strongly enlisted the 
love and sympathy of her new protectors. But 
for that love and sympathy—in her ease and in 
scores of other like cases—we tremble at the 
possibilities of suffering and wreck. 


The Association 2 Home. 

Thus the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Home is daily quietly fulfilling its mission. 
It affords food and shelter at cost to all the girls 
its rooms can accommodate, surrounding them 
at the same time with associations, privileges 
and attentions as like as possible to the bless- 
ings of domestic love. For those out of situa- 
tions it soon finds employment among the nu- 
merous applications daily made there for work- 
ing-girls. Here the sick are tenderly cared for, 
religious instruction is given, and each stranger 
is introduced to the church of her choice on the 
Sabbath. A library of nine hundred entertain- 
ing volumes supplies the boarders with readine, 
and such as have time to study in the evening 
are provided with teachers. The Home tries to 








take a mother’s place to poor girls bereft of a 
mother’s care. 

When the Home was opened, a young lady, 
the daughter of a wealthy Boston family, read 
the account in the newspaper, and remarked 
merrily, ‘When J’m in want of a home, I shall 
go there.” Sure enough, misfowsune ruined her 
father’s business. The family was broken up. 
Separation and sickness—a combination of sad 
necessities—left the girl and her sister depen- 
dent, and both found a home at No. 27 Beach 
Street until they were able to join their father 
in the far West. 





This noble institution establishes its claim on 
the benevolence of all. The rich man bestowing 
his liberal donation to it may fairly ask, “Who 
knows but my daughter may one day need its 
protection ?” 

More than two thousand poor girls have al- 
ready been received and aided at the Home. 
Land has been purchased for a new building on 
Warrenton Street, which will accommodate at 
least two hundred boarders, and money is now 
being raised to erect and finish this larger Home. 

God bless the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation! It is thriving, and it deserves to 
thrive,—and happy are they who are its friends! 

Park LuDLow. 
——— 


TOO PROUD TO TAKE ADVICE. 


The remark of a boy to his uncle, the other 
day, reminded us forcibly of the self-sufficiency 
there is in human nature, and the sad conse- 
quences it brings after it when it is fully acted 
out. The boy had taken his uncle (who was an 
old sea-captain) down to the wharf to see a new 
ship, and was “showing him round,” when an 
old sailor warned them both not to fall down 
the hatches. Young Harry resented this as a 
reflection on his uncle’s knowledge and his own. 
As if they were mere land-lubbers, indeed, and 
could not keep clear of danger on a moored ves- 
sel without being told! 

“T wonder how you could thank that old salt,” 
said he, “for his advice! For my part, I was 
provoked with him for thinking us such know- 
nothings.” 

The uncle’s reply was, “I should be very sorry 
to take offence at well-meant advice.” 

It would be well if all superiors were as wise 
and sensible as this in their treatment of sugges- 
tions from humble sources; but the spiteful van- 
ity of men in place, when told something they 
do not know, is sometimes as wicked as it is 
ridiculous. 

When the Royal George, flag-ship of the Brit- 
ish fleet, lay at Spithead, just ready for sea, a 
small defect in her arrangements made it neces- 
sary to keel her over, so that the carpenter could 
make repairs. While this was being done, and 
the ship was leaned to larboard till the port-sills 
touched the water, the wind roughened the sea, 
the heavy guns on board slid further and fur- 
ther down, and the water began to come in at 
the lower-deck ports. The carpenter saw the 
vessel keeling more, and hastened to tell the 
watch officer, a second licutenant, that she must 
be righted, or all was lost. 

“Go back to your work!’ ordered the officer, 
with an oath, enraged that a workman should 
dare to advise him. 

At last he saw the danger himself, but it was 
too late. Before his men could be drummed to 
quarters, to right the ship, she lost her balance, 
filled with water, and went down in the harbor 
in sight of home, carrying with her to the bot- 
tom, officers, crew, visitors—nearly‘one thousand 
souls. The Royal George perished because the 
second lieutenant resented the advice of a car- 
penter. 

On board the Altantic, as, on her last, fatal 
night, she was nearing’ the Nova Scotia coast, 
the first man to forwarn of danger, and counsel 
caution was Quartermaster Thompson. Bunt 
when he ventured his opinion as to the real po- 
sition and course of the ship, and advised to lay 


to until daylight, the sailing-master snubbed him 
with the remark ,— 

“You are neither captain nor mate, sir, ang 
you know too much.” 

What a pity that the sailing-master and the 
captain and the rest did not know enough! The 
Atlantic, with six hundred souls, was lost be. 
cause one of her responsible officers could not 
take the advice of a quartermaster, 
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UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


The value of things is not always expressed 
either by the beauty of their form or by the diz. 
nity of the uses to which they are put. Some of 
the most useful of articles are ugly in appear. 
ance, or put to uses which might be called base; 
sometimes both these charges may be brought 
against them. 

Our boots and shoes, for example, are by no 
means objects of beauty, and they are only yal. 
uable to us when we are treading them under 
foot, and kicking them in pieces; yct few things 
contribute more to the promotion of our health 
and comfort, than these same ill-treated protect. 
ors of the feet. 

The commonness of common things often 
causes us to forget their real worth; ‘and we 
never learn how great blessings they are until 
we are deprived of them. Take the case of the 
umbrella,—an article which some pretend to de 
spise, which we all joke about as something that 
is so little entitled to the protection given to or- 
dinary property that taking one is no theft, 
which is certainly ugly in appearance, and 
which we have become so accustomed to that 
we can hardly imagine a civilized community 
where umbrellas were not abundant. But what 
should we do without them? 

It is common to speak of the umbrella as if it 
were comparatively a recent invention. This is 
partly right, and partly wrong. We shall see 
just how this is by looking at the meaning of its 
name. 

Umbrella is from umbel/a, a Latin word, mean- 
ing “a little shade.” Now, if we think of the 
umbrella as used for the purpose of shading the 
person who carries it from the rays of the sun, 
we shall find that it is a very ancient article. 
But we call an umbrella used for that purpose 
a parasol; and so we come back to the fact that 
the use of umbrellas as shelter against rain isa 
modern notion. 

Curious men have hunted the pages of Greek 
and Latin writers for mention of umbrellas, and 
they profess to have found some allusions to the 
article. Still it must be remembered that they 
were umbrellas in the original meaning of the 
word; and whether they bore any resemblance 
in form to the things we call by that name, no 
body can tell. 

But there is plenty of evidence that the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese have used umbrellas for 
shade for many centuries, and differing only 
slightly from the specimens we use. In fact, 
whether the Greeks and Romans of ancient times 
had real umbrellas or not, we got them from the 
Eastern countries, and have merely improved 
upon the old Chinese affair. 

Umbrellas, it is supposed, began to be used in 
Western Europe for shelter from tlie rain some 
where about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; but this use of them was wholly con- 
fined to ladies, and to very few of them until 
after the middle of the century. 

The first Englishman to make use of the um- 
brella in the streets of London, as a protection 
in wet weather, was Jonas Hanway, who died 
in 17865 and it is considered probable that it 
was about the year 1750 that he first made him- 
self conspicuous in this way. 

Jonas Hanway was a wealthy London met 
chant, who had travelled much, and who had 
for some time lived in Russia. He had seen tae 
umbrella in service in Persia, and being of & 
very independent character, he determined to 
teach his countrymen the use of it. He met 
with great opposition. The street boys jeered at 
him, and the hackney coachmen stoned him. 
They supposed thatif his practice should become 
common, nobody would wish to ride when the 
weather was wet. This silly idea repeats itself 
in one form or another whenever an important 
invention is made. 

The English name of the article is not a good 
one, as has been hinted, because it conveys § 
wrong idea to those who look only at the ors 
nal meaning of the word. The French have 8 
better name, parapluie, which siznifies a defence 
against the rain; but as the word is formed by 
a mixture of Greek and Latin, it is not perfect 
The Germans have the best name. They call #t 
regenschirm, which is a well-formed Germal 
word meaning simply rain-shield. 

The parasol is less useful, but more ornament: 
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ing at it, and yet it is not more respectable than | 
its bigger, but younger, brother. 

The business of making umbrellas and para- 
sols is a very extensive one. It employs mill- 
jons of money, and thousands of men and wom- | 
en. One firm in London claims to have sold no | 
Jess than four million alpaca umbrellas in six- 
teen years, which is at he rate of about 5,000 | 
a week. Yet two centuries ago probably one 
umbrella-maker could not have made a living | 
out of all Christendom, if he had had the busi- | 
ness all to himself. This is only one of numer- | 
ous changes that are constantly going on, that | 
add to our comfort, and at the same time fur- | 
nish employment, and bring wealth, to new | 
classes of the community. 
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FLOWERS IN THE TROPICS, 

One would imagine that the heated air dnd luxu- 
riant soil of the tropics would bring forth a great va- 
riety of beautiful flowers, but the facts are quite oth- 
erwise. Mr. Wallace, who travelled very widely in 
Southern Asia, wondered at the fewness of the flow- 
ers, and at their want of beauty. Lieut. Strain was 
struck with the same barrenness in Central America. 
There are some large and magnificent specimens, 
but they are rare and widely separated. They bear 
no comparison with the number to be found in tem- 
perate climates, nor with their variety and bril- 
liancy of hue, The same fact is true of animal life, 
In Central America, Lieut. Strain found scarcely an 
animal or bird for weeks, and the rivers had no abun- 
dance of fish. Nor is it different in Asia and Africa. 
There are huge wild animals and beasts of prey, like 
the lion and tiger, and some birds of elegant plu- 
mage; but the number is small, and even the frigid 
zone has a greater variety and a larger abundance 
of life. 








FRENCH ECONOMY, 

The common opinion of French extravagance in 
dress and show is wide of the truth. Paris is an ex- 
travagant city for prices, but it is made so by the 
crowd of visitors, not by its own citizens. Ameri- 
can visitors do more than those from any other na- 
tion to increase this extravagance, and they pay ex- 
tortionate prices for articles of dress and for orna- 
ments in general. The great majority of French cit- 
izens are both industrious and saving. They work 
diligently, live in a quiet way, and lay up money ev- 
ery year. They are careful to reduce their expendi- 
tures below their income. France has few large for- 
tunes like England and the United States, but even 
the humblest peasants lay by a little money for time 
of need. The government loans are generally taken 
by the humbler classes of the people. The payment 
of the immense sum exacted by the Prussians, is a 
proof of the great resources of a nation exhausted 
by war, but having a population noted for industry 
and thrift. 





GREAT AUTHORS UNSOCIABLE, 
Good writers are not always good talkers, as ad- 
mirers of Oliver Goldsmith used to find out when 


meeting him in society. A comical illustration of 


this fact was given in Concord, Mass., a few years 
ago. It wasat the house of famous literary people, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, and Thoreau. Mr. 
Emerson thought it would be a good thing for them 
to form a club, and have a weekly meeting for con- 
versational and literary matters. The others were 
ready to unite for the purpose. The club was formed, 
and the first meeting held at Mr. Emerson’s house. 
It did not prove a success. The wheels of conver- 
sation moved heavily. There was no freedom or 
inspiration. A second’and a third meeting was held 
with simfiar results, and the plan was abandoned. 
The great men would not talk simply and naturally, 
and each seemed to wait for the others to say some 
wonderful thing. The club died of too much digni- 
ty—of ambition to utter brilliant sayings. 
+o 
NEED OF SLEEP. 

Everybody knows the importance of good sleep. 
After a restless night, one is jaded and nervous; and 
along succession of such nights brings death or in- 
sanity. But many do not understand why sleep is 
80 essential. All bodily and mental activity wastes 
the forces of life. Muscle is consumed, nerve force 
is exhausted. The loss of force by day is. much 
greater than the gain by food; but in the night 
there is little waste, and rapid repair. The gain is 
much greater than the loss. 
been reduced by long sickness, sleep is the best med- 
icine, for it accumulates the physical energy which 
has been exhausted. 


pelled to work hard, either with body or brain, 


ought to give seven or eight hours to sleep, in order 


to repair the waste which is inevitable. 


DO YOU DOUBT IT? 





You probably think ifyou look chesely at an old 

en now it again 
ut that doesn’t at all 
follow. One of these days you may button your dress 
with an old pair of slippers, comb your hair with a 
boot, or grasp a cast-off gaiter while you eat your 
dinner, You don’t see how this can be? Well, we'll 
Old shoes are turned to account by manu- 


shoe when you throw it away, you will 
if it ever comes back to you. 


tell you. 
facturers in the following manner: 


hey are cut into very small pieces, and kept fora 
The effect is 
to make the leather hard and brittle; next, the ma- 
terial is withdrawn from the action of the chloride 


couple of days in chloride of sulphur. 


of sulphur, washed with water, and dried. 


| remarkable, therefore, that they (at least one tribe 


When the body has 


In nervous diseases sleep is es- 
sential to recovery, for it alone can restore the nerve 
tissue to its healthy state. Any one who is com- 


When + perience of the two, 


thoroughly dry, it is ground to powder, and mixed 
with some substance, like glue or gum, that causes it 
to adhere together. It is even pressed into moulds 
and shaped into buttons, combs, knife handles, etc. 
So you see how it may come to pass that you will 
comb your hair with a boot, and fasten your clothes 
with a slipper. 
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THE IROQUOIS AND WASHINGTON’S 
° SOUL, . 


The notions of the Indiansabout the future life age 
rather meagre and vague. As Pope says of the red 
man,— 

“His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topt hill a humble heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste.” 


But in one thing most wild Indians have generally 
been found tolerably clear and unanimous, viz.: that 
no white man will go to their heaven. It is more 


of them) assign to Washington a place in the other 
world, close to themselves. The history of this sin- 
gular exception seems to be as follows: 


Just after the Revolutionary War, when the Ind- 
ians were abandoned by their British allies, they 
found themselves obliged to make such terms as they 
could with the victorious American Government. 
The Iroquois were more exposed to severe Measures 
than the other tribes in the alliance. 

At this critical moment Washington interfered in 
their behalf, as the protector of Indian rights and 
the advocate of a policy toward them of the most 
enlightened justice ahd humanity. After his death 
he was mourned by the Iroquois as a benefacter of 
their race, and his memory was cherished with rev- 
erence and affection. A belief was spread abroad 
among them that the Great Spirit had received him 
into a celestial residence upon _ the plains of heaven, 
the only white man whose noble deeds had entitled 
him to this heavenly favor. 

Just by the entrance of heaven is a walled inclos- 
ure, the ample grounds of which contain a splendid 
mansion built in the fashion of a fort. In this the 
great hero lives, dressed always in his General’s uni- 
form, silent and dignified, but perfectly happy; and 
every Indian, at death, goes by the mansion, and en- 
joys the privilege of seeing him, though not of 
speaking with him. na 
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DO IT QUIETLY. 


It may be laid down as a general rule that in great 
danger a fuss is fatal. Fluster of mind, if involun- 
tary, isa sad misfortune to the person threatened, 
but if it can be overcome, it is a crime, for one is in- 
excusable who gives way to it. To prevent a con- 
flagration, for instance, Mr. Joseph Bird’s motto is, 
“Go to work quietly, and keep your fire at home.” 
A Hartford paper says: 


We can supplement Mr. Bird’s stories by an inci- 
dent that came under our own observation. One 
night, in the dead of winter and bitter cold, the in- 
mates of a wooden house were awakened by the 
smell of smoke and the crackling of flames. 
The man instantly ran down stairs, and, opening 
the cellar door, was met by a volume of smoke. The 
fire had caught over the furnace, and the floor was 
all in flames, but it had not yet burst through above. 
The cellar was full of smoke, and the flames were 
licking out in all directions. 

In five minutes more the house would inevitably 
have gone up in fire and smoke; if the man had run 
to give an alarm, the fire would have been master of 
the situation. 
of water from the kitchen faucets, and, standing in 
the smoke upon the cellar stairs, began to dash wa- 
ter at the heart of the fire. 

The women of the house passed pails of water to 
him, and for ten minutes kept up the fight. It at first 
seemed utterly hopeless; but ten minutes of hard 
work told on the flames. They were so subdued 
that the room above could be entered, and water 
was thrown upon the floor, through which tongues of 
flame were bursting, By following this up, and cut- 
ting away in one or two places where fire was hid- 
den, the whole was outin half an hour’s time. The 
house was saved with its furniture, and the repairs of 
the burned floor cost — a few dollars. Now, it is 
perfectly certain that all the steam engines in the 
city could not have saved that house that night. 





rs 
ROYAL CURIOSITY. 


During the earlier visits of the royal family to Bal- 
moral, Prince Albert, dressed in a very simple man- 
ner, was crossing one of the Scotch lakes in a steam- 
er, and was curious to note everything relating to 
the management of the vessel, and among other 
things, cooking. Approaching the “galley,” where 
a brawny Highlander was attending to the culinary 
matters, he was attracted by the savory odors of a 
compound, known by Scotchmen as “‘hodge-podge,”’ 
which the Highlander was preparing. 

“Whatis that?” asked the prince, who was not 
known to the cook. 

“‘Hodge-podge, sir,” was the reply. 

“How is it made?’’ was the next question. 

“Why, there’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t, 
and carrots intil’t, and”— 

“Yes, yes,” said the prince, who had not learned 
that “‘intil’t’” meant “into it,” expressed by the con- 
traction “‘intil’t;” “but what is intil’t?” 

“Why, there’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t, 
and carrots intil’t, and”’— 

“Yes, L see; but what is intil’t?”’ 

The man looked at him, and seeing that the prince 
was serious, he replied, — 

“There’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t, and—” 
what is intil't—intil’t?” 
ing his big spoon, “am I no tellin’ ye what’s intil’t? 
There’s mutton intil’t, and”— 


of the prince’s suite, who was fortunately passing, 


rapped on the head with the big spoon. 
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A SOUTHERN PICTURE. 


bow, useless each without the other. 


duction of four millions of bales. A characte 





Instead of doing that, he drew pails | 


“Yes, as. I know,” urged the inquirer; “but 


“Ye daft gowk!” yelled th@Highlander, brandish- 


Here the interview was brought to a close by one 


and stepped in to save his royal highness from being 


The negro and mule (writes a friend in Clinton, 
Louisiana) are inseparable companions in the South- 
ern cotton-fields, and like the Hiawathian string and 
The lazy in- 
difference and careless cruelty of the one, and won- 
derful powers of endurance of severe labor, bad 
treatment, and neglect of the other, complete the 
compatibility of the two races necessary for the =~ 
stic 
anecdote may be relished by those who have had ex- 


The spectator had taken refuge from the sun’s per- 
ndicular rays under the shade of a spreading 
ch, sub teamine fagi, and lay recumbent, enjoying 
the titful breezes and the sombre frothiness of the 
country newspaper. Along the dusty road which 
passed by this retreat came jogging a negro, mount- 
ed on a mule, both apparently fast asleep. As the 
somnolent pair approached the spot, some wicked 
sprite of the place gave the paper a flirt, which was 
no sooner seen and heard than the mule, as only 
mules know how, instantly “swapped ends,” and 
leaving the negro sprawling in the dirt, took his de- 
parture, under full sail. 
The negro, half raising himself, and wiping the 
dust from eyes and mouth, watched the retreating 
mule for some time in silence, but at length, uncon- 
scious of an auditor, gave expression to this philo- 
sophic soliloquy,— 
“Dat’s what makes me ’spise a mule!” 
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LOON-SINGING, 


People acquainted with northern lakes know well 
the melancholy song of the loon. Mrs. Thaxter, in 
her charming volume, ‘Among the Isles of Shoals,” 
tells how she cultivated an acquaintance with the 
loons, and made friends with them. 


And here the loons congregate in spring and au- 
tumn. These birds seem to me the most human and 
at the same time the most demoniac of their kind. 
I learned to imitate their different cries; they are 
wonderful! Atone time the loon language was so 
familiar that I could almost always summon a con- 
siderable flock, by going down to the water and as- 
suming the neighborly and conversational tone 
which they generally use. 
After calling a few minutes, first a far-off voice re- 
sponded, then other voices answered him, and when 
this was kept up a little while, half a dozen birds 
would come sailing in. It was the most delightful 
little party imaginable; so comical were they, so en- 
tertaining, that it was impossible not to laugh aloud. 
—and they could laugh, too, ina way which chilled 
the marrow of one’s bones, They always laugh 
when shot at, if they are missed; as the Shoalers 
a “They laugh like a warrior.” 

ut their long, wild, melancholy cry before a 
storm is the most melancholly note I ever heard 
froma bird. It is so sad, so hopeless,—a clear, high 
shriek, shaken as it drops into silence, into broken 
notes, that make sae think of the fluttering of a 
pennon in the wind,—a shudder of sound, They in- 
variably utter this cry before a storm, 








HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE READ, 
Each individual reads his newspaper for himself, 
and in his own way. If it doesn’t happen to contain 
just what he likes, he is apt to scold about it, and 
blame the editor. The Typographic hits off a few 
classes of readers. 


Uncle Ned first hunts up a funny thing, then 
laughs with a will. 

Aunt Sue first reads the stories, then turns to the 
marriages, births, and deatlis. 
The laborer looks only at the “wants,” hoping to 
find a better opening in his business. 
Miss Flora seeks out the new advertisements to as- 
certain the newest importations in bonnets and kids. 
Mr. Pleasure-Seeker turns to the amusement col- 
umn, and decides which entertainment will afford 
him the greatest entertainment. 
Miss Prim drops a tear, first over the marriages, 
then over the deaths, for, says she, ‘‘One is as bad as 
the other.” 
Mr. Politician commences with the editorial, then 
scans the telegraph, ending his perusal with the 
speeches quoted, 
Mr. Professor slowly examines the editorial, its 
rhetoric, syntax, and Jogic, then glances at the cor- 
respondence, and finally returns to his Latin, and 
quickly forgets what he he has read. 
Mr. Marvellous looks for the accidents, murders, 
inquests, and deaths, reads the court records, and 
ends _ the stories, in search of something sensa- 
tional. 

—_-+<+e>—_——_—_—_——_ 


THE DRUNKARD’S TERROR. 


drinker is often, if not always, confessed; but, still, 
hard drinking is not given up. 


A young man, desperately gone in drink, was just 
recovering from a ten days’ debauch, recently, when 
he saw a rooster fly and alight on a clothes-reel. 
“What is that?” said the victim, threatened by de- 
lirium tremens. “That’s a rooster,” said a by-stand- 
er. “Glad am I to hear it; I thought it was a roos- 
er,” said the shattered inebriate, who feared the 
“horrors,” of which he felt premonitions. The gro- 
tesque incident is only of significance as showing a 
consciousness on the — of hard drinkers of the 
end to which their habits are driving them. Who 
can measure the power of a habit which so compels 
a man to his ruin, with eyes open? 


tmp 
A TRAVELLING BOTTLE, 


Few of our readers have had so wide a range over 
the world as a bottle, of whose adventures an Ala- 
bama exchange says: 


A sealed bottle was picked up, a short time since, 
in Grant’s Pass, on the coast of that State, which, 
when opened, proved to contain a memorandum, 
dated off the coast of Alaska, June 29, 1870, on board 
the ship James, and in the Russian language, an- 
nouncing that the ship had foundered, and broken 
in pieces. This bottle must have drifted through the 
North and South Pacilic Oceans, doubled the Horn, 
and, in its voyage through the Atlantic, fallen in 
the great equatorial current, and been swept by it 
into the Caribbean Sea, where the Gulf-Stream 
caught it, and carried it round the circuit of the 


years, in the pass where it was found. 
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DIDN’T KNOW THEM. 

The old Gregorian chants are sweet and stately, 
but there are some who do not appreciate them. 
An enthusiastic gentleman, the other Sunday, on 


leaving an English church, happened to meet one 
of the church wardens. 


plicity, ‘‘whereabouts'do they sit?” 


——__—_+@+- 








The horrible liability which threatens every hard 


gulf, landing it, after its voyage of two and a half 


“Well,” said the man of 
music, “how do you like the ‘Gregorians?’” “TI 
haven’t the pleasure of knowing the family,’ re- 
joined the other, and then inquired, with naive sim- 


THE “PouND” has never been acoinin England. 
It originally denoted the value of a pound of silver, 
but has degenerated into less than one-third of that 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon?woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent, profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 27—4t 








erfect but- 





A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire cach of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Frerch Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jntial very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one half 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, ete. Needed in 
every family, All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Companion Oflice, Boston, Mass, li— 


oats Geek 
pucherngsys 


PIANOS 


Mave taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 











These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar" 41,000 4) 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally coneed- 

ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 

and are so pronounced by all the great artists, 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “I consider the Chickerin 

Piano superior to any mode in Europe or America, ant 

am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 

Virst Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work, Messrs. C, & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1423, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are bee 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLass PIANOS now oflered. 
A. CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 














INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY. 


Weimport from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the choicest 
perfumes in bulk and sell them at so much an ounce, thus 
saving the expense of fancy labels and bottles, which are 
costly, and always finally paid for by consumers, Unlike 
the ordinary way in which perfumery is sold, we exhibit 
samples to customers so they who are unacquainted with 
the names may choose between the different kinds and 
know exactly what they are buying. ‘This privilege will 
be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. Call and ex- 
amine or send for List of Perfumes and Prices. 

Any perfume sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Copyright secured.) 27—4t 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect in tone 
A ever e. The CONe 
CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed any 
Organ. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds i? “ 
liarly voiced, the 
EFFECT of which is 
MOST CHARMING 
and SOUL STIR- 

' while its IM 
ON of the HU- 

| MAN VOICE is SU=- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 


FAL 


80N, 488 
i first= 

ORGANS of firs 
NOS and WATERS’, at ex= 












» Ne 
s 


tremely low 
calance in small monthl 
Octave os Ee . 
rovements, for cash. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, u rdse ILLUSTRATE. 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


_ 








sum, Gold sovereigns were first issued in 1817, 
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BIRDS IN THE RAIN. 


Over the roofs of the drowsy town 

And streets unfilled by their wonted throng, 
Bteadily, softly the rain comes down, 

Binging its sweet, monotonous song, 

Drip, drip, dripping the whole day Jong. 
Never another sound is heard 

To break or lighten the slumberous spel],— 
No low of cattle nor voice of bird 

Comes faint and far over slope and dell, 

Nor whistle of workmen, nor clang of bell. 


‘How do the birds like rainy day 
Queries a childish voice at my knee— 

“] wonder if every one of them stays 
Close in his nest in some tall, thick tree, 
And talks with his feathery family? 


9” 





“When the clouds grow black and a rain-storm 
comes, 
Not one of them flutters in sight or sings; 
They never come for scattered crumbs— 
Are they afraid to wet their wings? 
Do they have nothing to eat, poor things? 
“Tlow dreadful to be so nicely dressed 





filled the eup, he would take off his worn cap, | sistance of her brother, to scramble out of the | 


and while his thin gray locks fell over his fore- — nha can ee aan taht bien hat 
s 2 os ae ; _| who was in a fie par by, 
head, lift up his face with closed eyes for 2 mo had happened. He went at once to the spot, 


ment, with reverential aspect, and in silent| with a neighbor who happened to be present, 
prayer, and then drink. No matter what haste | and proceeded to explore the cave. . 
or who observed, he always did the same. Their surprise may be better imagined than 
Since then it is twenty-five or thirty years. I| Sores, Sees Oe ae ow de — 
have drank from the icy pools that gather on the | +. He was full six feet high, and was lying 
surface of the glaciers of Switzerland, and amidst | oh his back with his arms crossed on his bosom, 
the burning splendors of Vesuvius, in his own ag at ye ae a oo 
stormy Scotland, and on the stormy sea; but By his eA coe rey rs | Cae, several 
very rarely, or never, without thinking of that | picces of pottery, and several enrs of corn. The 
old Scotchman, or, admonished by him, without | body Was apparently in a perfect state of pres- 
lifting my heart in gratitude to God. | ervation, the dark red skin not at all shrivelled, 
One thing is remarkable, I cannot drink with | and the features, though pinched, os is generally 
ad ’ | the case in death, still not marked. After gazing 
my hat on. The white locks of the old man seem | at the dead warrior for a few moments, Mr. 
to shake themselves before me, as if to admon- | Hick’s companion stooped down and took hold 
ish me of irreverence, and his meck eyes to be | = y ged when, to his surprise, it crumbled 
lifting themselves up to God, to plead that I may | The vases, and bow and arrows were found to 
not forget the giver. be sound, and were taken away by Mr. Hicks, 
++ — 


in whose possesion they still are. The pottery 
was very similar to that found by Capt. Minter 
HOW A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE 
WAS MADE. 


near the same river last year. 
A good many years ago, in a Vermont coun- 


The two gentlemen then examined the cave, 

and found it to be apparently artificial, perfectly 

- 2 | dry, with the upper side crusted or powdered 

try village, lived two gentlemen who looked very | with some white substance, thought to be lime. 


much alike. One was a minister, and the other | On the side next to the river a large square stone 








hey dare not even go out to dine! 
Their week-day suit is their very best, 
And cannot even be washed like mine, | 
So, of course, they must keep it fine. 
“What do the birdies say, do you think? | 
Do they talk of their little ones flown away? | 
Or of wild flowers, purple, and white, and pink? 
Or do they fret at the drops, and say, 
‘There never was such a dismal day ?’ | 
“Perhaps they practice some sweet, new song 
To sing when the sun shines again— | 
They have trilled the same old tunes so long— 
And warble together with might and main, | 
To drown the sound of the lonesome rain. 
“T wish I had been a Sunday child, 
Then I should know what the birdies say, 
If they were ever so shy and wild— 
And to learn their language and where they stay, 
1 would sit alone in the woods all day. 





“T know where the sun shines warm and bright, 
They build their houses with care and pains— | 
They sing and twitter from morn till night, | 
They pick up insects, and seeds, and grains— 
But what do they do when it rains and rains?” 
Who knows? And still on the woodlands brown, 
And the streaming roofs and the quiet street, 
Steadily, softly the rain comes down, 
~ Weaving a song in its musical beat, 
Forever sad, and forever sweet. 
Portland Transcript. 
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“DID YOU KNOW 

God’s love is like the sun — universal. It 
makes no distinctions, and so it makes no mis- 
takes. It always “knows me.” 
man kindness is like that. 

“A little ragged boy stood with his face 
pressed close to a pane of glass, gazing earnest- 
ly at the toys displayed in the window. Tis | 
hands were loosely clasped behind his back, | 
with the palins turned upward. <A lady noticed | 
the little carnest face as she, too, paused before 
the tempting show. Then quictly dropping as 
many cents into the little hands as they could 
hold, she passed on. 

“The moment the boy felt their touch, he | 
turned and caught sight of the pocket-book in | 
the hand of the retreating lady. Running after | 
her, he looked up anxiously in her face, and | 
said,— 

“*O, ma’am! Did you know it was me?” 

“Evidently he thought she had mistaken him | 
for some litile friend. 

“ Yes,’ said the lady, smiling, ‘I knew it was 
you;’ and the child bounded away with a face 
radiant with happiness. 

“This lady is in the habit of dropping small | 
change here and there, as she daily walks 
throuzh the poorest streets of the city. 

“Many a sad little face has brightened as the 
money fell into its lap, and a pleasant, smiling 
face looked down and said, ‘There, run and buy 
a stick of candy or a cooky.’ 





IT WAS ME?” 





Impartial hu- 








Think of such a 
course persevered in year afteryear. How many 
asad child’s heart has been warmed by the lov- 
ing thoughtfulness, even more than by the un- 
expected gift! ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it unto me.’ ”— 
American Messenger. 





A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE. 

I never, said a fricnd, drink a cup of water 
without thinking of an old Scotchman, who, 
when Iwas a boy in the city of New York, acted 
as a porter for the establishment in which I was 
engaged. He must have been very poor; for, 
then sixty-five or seventy years of age, he was 
employed, day after day, in dragging a little 
hand-cart, often daden with heavy burdens, over 
crowded and stony pavements. 

In our store was a stone jar, replenished daily 
with pure water and ice. and many times a day 
the old man would come todrink. When he had 


|} idea of a wedding fee presenting itself, whieh 


| toll-gate.”’ 


|atthe house designated in good season. 


a violin-player, whose gifts and skill were at | 


that day in much request. This position of | 


things gave rise to the following ‘comedy of er- 
rors”’: 


As the minister was once day leisurely walking | 
the streets, a couple of negroes approached him. | 
One of them remarked to the other,— | 

“Dat’s him, now—I know him, for I’se seen 
him often,” 

“Well, speak to him, den,” says the other. 

“No, Pete, you speak to him.”’ 

Noticing that they wished to hold some intey- 
course with him, the dominic turned round and 
6aid,— 

“Do you wish to speak to me?” 

“Yes, sar; we wants to know if you be par- 
ticularly engaged next Monday evening?” 

“No, I believe not,” replied Mr. N——, the 


Was not to be slighted on account of the color 
of the parties. ‘What is it you want?” 

“We want you, if you are ’customed to ’fici- 
ate for colored persons who are willing to pay, 
next Monday evening to de red house, near de 


“OQ, yes. It’s not my practice to refuse any 
one on such occasions. At what hour do you 
wish me to come?” 

“Early candle-light, massa, if you please. 
We’ve not had anything of the kind in a good 
while.” 

“Very well; I'll be there,” replied the dominic, 
as he turned upon his heel, thinking of the re- 
mark that they had had nothing of the kind in 
a good while, meant that no wedding had tran- 
spired among them in a long time. 

True to his appointment, Dominic N—— was 
The 
door opened into the principal room of the 
house, around which sat some twenty or thirty 
of Africa’s sable children, dressed in their very 
best. According to the instructions they had 
received from one of their number, they all rose 
at his entrance. He took a proffered seat, which 
was behind a little desk at one end of the room, 
for 2 moment, and then remarked, if the par- 
ties were all ready they had better immediately 
take their places. 

In & moment all was bustle and confusion. 
While some removed the chairs from the room, 
eight couples formed, as if for a quadrille. The 
dominic stared round in utter amazement, when 
1¢ who had been spokesman in engaging him at 
the village few days before, coming up to him, 
his mouth ¢rinning from ear to ear, said,— 

“Massa Fuse, haben’t you brought your fid- 
dle wid you?) We haben’t got one here.” 

“Fuse! Fiddle! What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed the dominie, the whole affair beginning 
to dawn on his already quick mind. “Isn’t this 
to be a wedding?” 

“O, no, Massa Fuse; we should hab the dom- | 
inie here fust, if we had a wedding.” 

The dominie saw at a glance that he had been | 





| sold, and simply giving his name and occupa- | 


tion, which had about the same effect on the | 
darkies as if © bomb-shell had dropped among 
them, he rushed from the house. 


-_——— Ore | 
| 
IN A CAVE. ° | 


Our aborigines did not embalm their dead,— | 
neither in poetry nor Egyptian spices,—but oc- 
casionally we find one of them strangely pre- 
served through the centuries, to greet us out of 
his grave. A Southern paper says: 


Two small children of Mr. John B. Hicks were 
playing on the banks of Staunton River, Va., on 
the Franklin side, when one of them, in running 
about, with a cry suddenly disappeared from 
view. Her brother rushed to her assistance, and 
found her standing at a depth of eight or nine 
feet from the surface of the earth. The girl had 
broken a crust of earth, and had fallen into a 
sort of chamber or cave. 

Her brother went off to procure a stick, in or- 
der to assist her out; and in the meanwhile she 
proceeded to look around the strange abode into 
which she had so unceremoniously entered. 

She found herself in a chamber, sixteen feet 
in length by twelve feet in breadth, and six feet 
in height. What was her surprise to find, by 
the aid of the light shining from the opening 
made by her descent, what appeared to her the 
form of a man stre 
cave 











was seen, which blocked up what was evidently 
the original entrance to the vault. 

Thus, by a strange chance, were exposed to 
view the mortal remains of an Indian warrior, 
who, from the manner in which he was interred, 
was evidently a chieftain of power and renown; 
perchance a contemporary and equal of the great 
Powhattan. 

—_—_—__+o>—_—_——_—_ 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 
It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether 1 live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I can, 
It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin, and care; 
Whether in youth Lam called away, 

Or live till my bones of flesh are bare; 
But whether I do the best that I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land, or on the sea; 
By purling brook, or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel of death comes down 
And marks te | brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much! Wm. A, Sigourney. 
+e -- 
ROBIN TAKING HIS FOOD. 
Robin is not so great a thief as he is reported 
—at least, not in the strawberry-bed. So thinks 
Rhoda Little, in Hearth and Home. 


When, in the heat of summer, or during 
drouth, worm and grub retreat below the dust, 
robins regale themselves with the juicy fruits of 
sour-gum and bitter-sweet; with huckle-berries, 
pigeon-berries— “And strawberries,” chimes in 
a suspicious fruit-grower. Very few strawber- 
ries, | think; now and then one for their own 
refreshment, but none for their young. I have 
seen them long before sunrise, coming and go- 
ing among my strawberry-beds, glad to suppose 
that they were getting part payment for services 
rendered; but on watching them more closely, 
have found that what they bore away in their 
beaks was not fruit, but writhing larve—grubs, 
maggots and caterpillars—the morning meal of 
their nestlings in the trees close by. 

A friend tells me they are much less sparing of 
her cherries, and that if she ventures beneath the 
trees for her own share, they cock their eyes at 
her, and drop the stones upon her head. Rather 
free, to be sure; but I do hope they enjoy their 
little joke. With their long experience of hu- 
man rudeness, is it strange that robins should 
grow discourteous? Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners. 

The quickness with which these birds discover 
food is wonderful. I have seen a hen robin rise 
from her nest, strike a bee-line to a shed fifty 
yards off, capture a dragon-fly resting upon the 
roof, and after eating it, return to sit upon her 
eges as though nothing had happened. In the 
storms of March sea-weed is often drifted upon 
the shores of Newport in greater quantities than 
can be at once taken away, and to save it from 
being washed back by the sea, it is sometimes 
piled above high-water mark, to await the con- 
venience of the proprietors. On the removal of 
one of these heaps, before the creaking of the 
cart-wheels has died in the distance, the robins 
alight upon the spot in scores, and, fearless of 
the roar of the surfyfeed upon the small crus- 
taceans, mollusks, or other marine animals, that 
are left strewn upon the sand. 

As the summer wanes they hunt the grasshop- 
pers, locusts and crickets, that come in time to 
repair the waste of moulting, and fit them for 
migration or the rigors of winter. 
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DUTCH CURE FOR LAZINESS. 








During a morning walk a merchant who was | 


to he drowned, to keep the water out by means 
of a pump which was at the bottom of the wel}, 

The merchant, pitying the man, asked for ay 
explanation of what seemed a heartless, crye| 
joke. 
. “Sir,” replied an old man, standing near 
“that man is, as you see, healthy and strong: | 
have myself offered him work twenty times 
nevertheless he allows laziness to get the better 
of him, and will make any excuse to beg his 
bread from door to door, though he might eas). 
ly earn it himself by work if he liked. We are 
now trying to make him feel that he can work, 
If he uses the strength which is in his arms he 
will be saved; if he lets them hang idle he wil] 
be drowned. But look!’ continued the old 
Dutchman, as he went to the edge of the well, 
“The fellow finds out that he has got muscles, 
In an hour we shall Jet him out with better res. 
olution for the future.” 

Such was the case, and the cure was effectual, 





ANECDOTES OF KING GEORGE, 


George III. was « good-hearted, methodical 
old grandpa in his later days, who had his 
pleasantries now and then, and, on the whole, 
said and did a great many respectable things, 
A writer in Leisure Hours says,— 


He was an early riser, and when in health 
and spirits used to take a ramble before break- 
fast. A book-seller’s shop on the right hand 
side of Castle Hill, we have been told, was an 
occasional resort of his majesty at that hour; 
when perhaps a boy would be dusting the coun- 
ter, and the king would sit down and turn over 
the leaves of a new book. The town jail then 
stood in St. Albans Street, and it was a general 
practice in such places for prisoners to stand at 
the window and beg. The story goes that, as 
the kind old monarch went by, they would tease 
him by crying, “God save the king! We wish 
your majesty would lét us out.” 

A dear old friend of ours, a royal tradesman 
for more than half a century, well knowing 
George III. and both the sons who succeeded 
him on the throne, would amuse us with anec- 
dotes of Windsor and its loyal inhabitants. He 
was present in St. George’s chapel when the 
coffin of Charles I. was opened, under the di- 
rection of Sir H. Halford; and he would make 
his friends stare when, accompanying them 
through the royal apartments, he paused before 
Van Dyck’s famous portrait to remark how 
strongly the face of the figure on horseback re- 
sembled the unfortunate prince as he last saw 
him! 

By the same friend we were informed what a 
wonderful memory George III. had for faces and 
names, aroyal gift, in which, we believe, his de- 
scendents share. Once, at a yeomanry review, 
as troops of farmers were rapidly riding past 
under the king’s inspection, he signalled out one 
of them, and said to an attendant,— 

“I remember buying a horse of that man 
twenty years ago.” 

Nor was the royalold gentleman wanting in 
humor. There were messengers about the 
court called runners, and one of these was anx- 
ious to secure his good opinion. Among that 
master’s virtues was his devout behavior at di- 
vine worship, the habit of attending morning 
prayer in his private chapel. On one occasion 
the runner was present, and made a great effort 
to attract the king’s notice by the very loud 
tone in which he repeated the responses. When 
the service was over he could not find his hat. 

The king saw him bustling about, hunting af- 
oe and asked, “What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Please, your majesty,” he replied, “I have 
lost my hat.” 

“Lost your hat, lost your hat, have you? 
You prayed well, but you did not watch; you 
did not watch!” 
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A CURIOUS GIVING OF NAMES. 


The naming of children affords little scope 
for ingenious novelty, asarule. Ordinarily a 
parental couple will select the old names that 
designated their ancestors, and from Jolin to Je- 
rusha duplicate a dead generation, as though to 
order. We know of one marked exceptional in- 
stance, however, and as such we think it will in- 
terest our readers, whom we ask to match it if 
they can. 

There lived a man named Asa—which name, 
you will observe, reads backward and forward 
the same. By an odd coincidence he married a 
woman whose name also spelled either way the 
same, for she was called Hannah. Now here 
were two good old nominatives, relies of fore- 
fathers and foremothers (why not ‘foremothers” 
an accredited word?) without number, and they 
seemed likely to be perpetuated, with possibly 
some others equally g¢ and old, through gen- 
erations ad infinitum. For when the first child 
came it was a boy, and they proclaimed him 
Asa at once; and when the next appeared it 
was a girl, and it was another Hannah, as mat 
ter of course. 

Then noting this backward reading of names 
alluded to, a determination seized them to con- 
tinue it, and the next boy was dubbed Aziza, 
and the next girl theycalled Axa. Another boy 
they spelled Iri—the only difference between him 
and any Ira of your acquaintance being “all in 
the i,” you know—and to the third girl they 
gave the pleasant name of Anna. When the 
fourth boy came it was hard picking for such 
names, but they gave the old Bible Zerah a new 


, of the well, had been opened, and a stream of Alila, and the family 


tched along one side of the| and beginning gradually to fill it. 
In great alarm she hastened, with the as-! below had quite enough to do, 


detained by business in Amsterdam, came to a| rendering, and it became Zerez; and the other 
group of men who were standing round a well,| two boys were christened respectively Numun 
into which a stronglv-built man had just been | and Harrah, the latter being Harry revamped. 
let down. A pipe, whose mouth was at the top| The rest of the girls they nnmed Emme, Atta, 
was complete. : 

There is a second generation since this singu- 
The fellow | lar naming, but the set of names has not been 
if he did not want repeated, though there isan Asa and a Harrah 


water from it was flowing down into the well, | 
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jn this generation, and the Harrah of it sat by 
our desk, not many days ago, and told us what 
we have now told you.—American Rural Home. 





ALIVE NEARLY A MONTH WITH- 
OUT FOOD OR DRINK. 

One of the most astonishing stories of human 
suffering and endurance is revived by a recent 
traveller in Scotland. While it fearfully illus- 
trates man’s capability of existence in actual 
starvation, it also furnishes a singular comment 
on the sacred warning in the stress of peril, 
“Neither let him which is in the field return 
back to take his clothes.” 


Just beyond the “Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk,” there lies within sight the district of Car- 
rick. Few tourists visit it. It is a lonely place, 
in the midst of which is a small colliery, a mere 
outlying patch of the Scottish coal-fields. In 
this colliery happened one of the most remark- 
able instances of the tenacity of life that has 
everoccurred. In the church-yard of the neigh- 
boring town of Dailly, the curious visitor will 
find a tomb-stone with this inscription: 

In memory of 
Joun Brown, Collier. 

He was enclosed in Kilgrammie coal-pit by a 
portion of it having fallen in, October 8, 1835, 
and was taken out alive and in full possession 
of his mental faculties, October 81st, having 
been twenty-three days in utter seclusion from 
the world, and without a particle of food. He 
lived for three days after, having quietly ex- 
pired on the evening of November 3d, aged six- 
ty-six years. 

The evidence of such survival is incontestable. 
Brown was working in the pit when the timbers 
bezan to give way. The other workmen fled, 
but he coolly returned for his jacket, saying it 
was a new one, and he could not afford to lose 
it. That was the last seen of him for twenty- 
three days, when he was rescued. He was then 
mere skin and bones, and had upon him the 
death-like stillness of a corpse. Fungus had 
spread over him as though he had been a rotting 
log. All through his hair and bristly beard the 
white fungoid growth had crept, and the un- 
earthly sight was one never to be forgotten. 
Yet he was sensible, conversed freely, and lived, 
as stated, three days. 


USELESS TRADES. 

It is curious to notice how improvements in 
ways of Jiving make some trades useless, and 
throw skilled workmen out of employment. An 
exchange says: 


Half a century ago bellows-making was a 
thriving trade. Every house had its pair of bel- 
lows, and in every well-furnished mansion there 
was a pair hung by the side of every fire-place. 
Ipswich, in Massachusetts, acquired quite a no- 
toricty all over New England for the elegant 
and substantial articles of the kind it produced. 
But as stoves and grates took the place of open 
fire-places, and as coal was substituted for wood, 
the demand for bellows diminished, until the 
business as a separate trade quite died out. 

The same was true of flint-cutting. Flints 
were once necessary, not only for tinder-boxes, 
and a tinder-box was as necessary for every 
house as a gridiron or a skillet. Every one who 
looks back to childhood of forty odd years ago 
must remember the cold winter mornings when 
the persistent crack, crack of the flint against 
steel sent up from the kitchen an odor of ignit- 
ing tinder and sulphur which pervaded the 
house. I have no more idea what Became of the 
flint producers than of the old man of sorrowful 
memories who, three or four times a week, called 
at our door with brimstone matches for sale at 
acent the half dozen bunches. Both have as 
completely vanished from England and New 
England as have the red Indians and the Druids. 


catenin? 
WHERE NICKEL COMES FROM. 
The small nickel cent has crowded out the big 
copper ones, common in our boyhood, and every- 
body ought to know where the nickel comes from 
that makes them. 


Few people are aware that the nickel, from 
which our smaller coins are made, comes from a 
single mine, which is the only one in the coun- 
try that is now being worked. This mine is sit- 
uated in Lancaster County, Pa. It has been 
worked for seventeen years, and developed to a 
depth of two hundred feet. The length of this 
lode is between two and three thousand feet, and 
it produces from four hundred to six hundred 
tons per month, employing in the working of 
the mine a force of one hundred and seventy- 
five. In the arts, nickel is rapidly growing into 
favor as a substitute for silver in plating iron, 
and other metals. Its commercial demand is 
rapidly increasing, and, as it is much cheaper 
than silver, it will undoubtedly be adopted in 
the manufacture of many articles, as a substi- 
tute for that more precious metal. One mine, 
the Mine-la-Motte tract, Missouri, was worked 
from 1850 to 1855. The ore was the sulphuret, 
associated with lead and copper. About $100,- 

Was realized from the croppings of the vein. 
Croppings of nickel ore are found also in Madi- 
son, Iron and Wayne counties, Missouri. The 
Tefined metal is worth three dollars per pound. 
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Wuat ne LEARNED IN FourTEEN YEARS.— 
amuel Lee, professor of Hebrew at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, was seventeen years 
< age before he conceived the idea of learning a 
rein language. 
his weekly earnings as a carpenter, he purchased 


Out of the scanty pittance of 


edge. He had not even the privilege of balanc- 
ing between reading and relaxation, but was 
obliged to pass directly from bodily fatigue to 
mental exertion. During the six years previous 
to his twenty-fifth year, he omitted none of the 
hours usually appropriated to manual labor, 
and he retired to rest regularly at 10 o’clock in 
the evening; and yet, at the age of thirty-one 
years, he had actually learned seventeen lane 


guages. ‘ 
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(GHILDRENS COLUMN 


ADVICE TO A BABY. 


You must always do, do, do 
Just exactly so, so so, 

As mamma says, says, says, says, 
Be it no, or yes, yes, yes. 


You must never go, go, go 

Where mamma says no, no, no; 
For you're very small, small, small, 
And might have a fall, fill, fall. 


You must never stay, stay, stay 
Out at play, play, play, play, 
When mamma has said, said, said 
It is time for bed, bed, bed. 


When you look, look, look, look 
Ata pretty book, book, book, 
You must try and not, not, not 
Let it get a spot, spot, spot. 
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For the Companion, 
BOBBY BRETT. 
Bobby Brett is a cunning little fellow, who 
lives among the mountains in Maine. He has 
no brothers or sisters; and when the snow 
blocks up the roads, and heis not able to go out, 
it is sometimes very hard for him to amuse him- 
self. Once in awhile his mother tells him he 
ought to find plays to keep himself busy. She 
is always cooking, or washing, or sewing. 
Whatever “mother” says, Bobby thinks must be 
right. 
He has for a play-ground an ever and ever so 
large a kitchen. There’s a wood-box near the 
fire, and it is almost always kept full by Bobby’s 
father. 
One very stormy day, Bobby thought he would 
have a play all by himself. So he said to his 
mother, “I am going to play going to the White 
Mountains, and a little of everything else. You 
mustn’t worry too much about me, mother.” 
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Bobby placed three chairs together, and care- 
fully stepped from one to the other, as though 
he was picking his way over rough stones. Then 
he took a rest on a stool, and said to himself, 
“Most everybody who goes to the White Moun- 
tains has to tell people what they have seen; so 
I guess I will make believe I am seeing things. 
There’s a man coming with a hand-organ and a 
monkey. He isa funny monkey. He can fire 
off a toy gun. Ifyou give him a penny he will 
take his cap from his head, and make you a bow. 
Here is a boy rolling a hoop; he looks real cool 
in his nice white suit and straw hat. I don’t 
like to be dresseil up too much, I can’t play so 
good. Now I’m going to the hotel. I mean to 
sit on the lounge, and make believe it was the 
porch of the hotel. I went there once really. 
There’s a make-believe storm coming on, and 
it’s blowing ever so much. I can see water 
(mother has spilled some on the floor). I like 
sailing on the water, ina boat; and I like to 
catch trout. Trout are nice to eat. 

“It is snowing a great deal outside, so I’ll play 
I’m a pedler, and make believe that I have 
thread and buttons to sell. Pedlers must know 
a great deal. They always tell mother that she 
cannot do without something or other, and they 
never saw her before. Some people don’t like to 
have pedlers come to see them. Mother doesn’t 
on washing days. 





peg and when this was read, he exchanged 
OF another, and thus he advanced in knowl- 


“Here’s everything everybody wants to buy. 


How much time you do sleep away! 
whiskers look a little funny. 
to wet your feet. 
to write, you may answer this. 
ting the cloth on the table, so I guess it is most 
dinner time. 
have some. 


self in a very quiet way. I think so, too. What 
do you think? % 


They could be my customers. I should think 
pedlers would feel real bad when they can’t sell 
asingle thing. Some of them have to walk a 
good deal of miles. Some of them ride. I had 
rather ride. I’ve been to ride a great deal for a 
person of my age. Puss is asleep on the mat by 
the stove. I will make believe write her a letter. 
“My dear Mrs. Puss,—Did you know you were 
asleep? Ifacoal should jump out of the fire,. 
onto your fur, [ guess you would hop. I would 
like to know what you are dreaming about. 
You purr as if you were having a good time. 
Do you remember when you were a mite of a 
speck of a kittie, and could run after a ball? 
Your 
You do not like 
When you learn to know how 
Mother is put- 


If you wake up in time, you may 
To Mrs. Puss from her friend 
Rosert Brett.” 


Mrs. Brett thought Bobby had amused him- 
F. 8. F. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


A bird sat on a hawthorn tree, 

And sang as blithe as blithe could be; 
Never was heard a merrier song 

Than sang that bird the whole day long; 
’Twas strange to hear so loud a note 
Proceed from such a little throat. 


A pretty nest was in that tree, 

In which dwelt little birdies three, 
Who chirruped, chirruped all day long, 
In answer to the old bird's song; 
While, pleased her little ones to see, 
His fond mate hopped about with glee. 


Alas! some thoughtless boys one day 
Stole nest and little ones away; 

And from that time no more was heard 
The merry song of that sweet bird; 
But, with his gentle mate, flies he, 

Sad and forlorn, from tree to tree. 


THAT’S ME. 
It was family worship. Baby Helen sat on 
grandpapa’s knee while the chapter in the Bible 
was read, held the hymn book for him all the 
time the folks were singing, and then knelt 
down by the side of his chair while he prayed. 
She kept very still, with her hands over her 
eyes, till by-and-by grandpa said, ‘O Lord, 
bless all dear little children; bless this little 
child.” 
She started a little at that, and we heard her 
ask, in her tiny, bird-like voice, “Me?” Grand- 
pa was not disturbed by the sweet interruption, 
but he opened his eyes and nodded his head to 
satisfy her, and went on. 
her a new heart, and make her one of Jesus’ 
lambs.”” 
“That’s me,” we heard her respond in the 
same tiny voice, in a very happy, satisfied tong. 
It seemed as if she were greatly pleased that 
grandpa had mentioned her own little self be- 
fore the Lord. 
They never thought of chiding her for speak- 
ing while grandpa prayed, for she was only a 
little over two years old, and didn’t know any 
better. It showed that she had listened to the 
prayer and understood it.—Congregationalist. 
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THE NEW POLLY. 
“To copy all we hear and see 

Would not be wise in you or me.” 

An old sailor bought in a distant country a 
beautiful green parrot. The man wished to 
make it a present to the little daughter of the 
gentleman who was the owner of the ship he 
sailed in. 
On his voyage home he became ill with a very: 
bad cough, and was therefore let off doing his 
work. So the greater part of the time which he 
thus had to himself he spent in teaching the 
parrot words, thinking whaé a great pleasure 
and amusement it would be to little Miss Fanny 
to hear it talk. 
When the sailor got home, the first place he 
went to was the house of Fanny’s papa and 
mamma, and great was the delight, both of the 
parents and their little daughter, when the pret- 
ty green creature called out, “Long live Fanny!” 
But hardly had he said this, before he began, 
to the great vexation of the old sailor, so plain- 
ly to imitate a person coughing, swearing and 
clearing his throat, that everybody present 
stared at each other with surprise and disgust. 
“Tt is stupid of the parrot,” said Fanny, who, 
perched on achair, was getting some fruit for 
the bright-looking bird, ‘to copy his master’s 
ugly words and cough, as well as the good words 
he made him learn.” 
The mother said it was no use keeping such a 
silly bird; but the father, turning to his little 
girl, whispered,— 
“Fanny, this foolish parrot can teach us a 
wise lesson. We should try and copy from those 
about us in what is right and good, not in what 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE. 


A fine old sailor called one day,— 
My Jirst was on his face,— 

Advancing, he held out to me 
My /ast, with manly grace. 


“Tam of noble parentage, 
Once rich, now forced to sell 
An old heir-loom, this silver whole, 
That I have treasured well.” 
I bought the whole, and in its depths 
My last with care I lay; 
But when'the sailor left my door 
He wore his jirst away. S. eS. 


2. 


REBUS. 





What we hope none of our readers will be. 
. WARD DEVEREAUX. 
3. 

WORD SQUARE. 
1. To neglect. 

2. A bog. 

8. A jot. 
4. A snare. nw. & B 


4. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
. Used only in winter, 
. City in Nebraska. 
. Aventertainmeit, 
. A plant.~ 
5. Organ of sight. 
6. Used in steering. 
The initials and jinals give your parents’ E prc 
sIZZ1E, 


shoe 


- 
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5. 
REBUS. 





Sometimes seen in people’s mouths. 
E. B.C. 
6. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in cat but not in kitten. 
My second is in glove but not in mitten. 
My third is in mountain but not in hill. 
My fourth is in stream but not in rill. 
My fifth is in oak but not in elm. 
My sixth is in rudder but not in helm. 
My seventh is in dough but not in bread, 
My eighth is in barn but not in shed. 
My ninth is in sauce but not in gravy. 
My whole is a title in the navy. 

B.E. W., JR, 





Conundrums. 


Why is an overworked horse like an umbrella? 
Because it is used up. 

Punch is responsible for the following: Q. What 
is the difference between fixed stars and shooting- 
stars? A. The one are suns, the other darters. 

When is a young Jady “very like a whale?” When 
she’s pouting. 

Why is beer like a flea? Because hops are the 
principal thing in both of them. 

Why is the letter S injurious to orchards? Be- 
cause it makes our apples sour apples. 

Why is a dog’s tail like old age? Because it is in- 
firm. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hip-po-pot-a-mus. 

2. “There is a devil in every berry of the grape.” 

8. Kit, Acapulco, Neap, Seine, Anak, Sitka. Kane 
8A8, TOPEKA. ’ 

4. Poem, Okra, Efst, Mate. _ 

5. Force, Opera, Refer, Crest, Earth. 





0 9 perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working ped 
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is wrong and disagreeable.” 





T wish Rob. Downs and his sister were here. 


Don’t you agree with him? 


ple, of either sex, young or old, nake more money at 
work for usin t!.cir spare moments or all the time than at anything 
| :lsc. Particulars izco, Address G, Stinson & Co,, Portl.ad. Meine 
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SINGULAR TRIAL. 

There were strange methods of trial in the Middle 
Ages, throwing supposed criminals into the water, 
and making them walk over hot iron to test their in- 
nocence. A more curious method is still practised 
in India, that tests the ability of the criminal to re- 
main under water. A traveller says: 

“Whilst at Mittun-Kote, seeing a crowd one day 
congregated round a well, I walked to the spot and 
was witness to the following trial by an ordeal, which 
we may term that of ‘water and the bow and ar- 
row.’ The water in the well was eighteen feet deep, 
and in its centre stood an upright pole. Two crimi- 
nals were to be tried for theft, one of whom was in 
the well, clinging to the pole, with only his head 
above the water. 

“A little on one side, with his back to the criminal, 
stood an archer with bent bow and an arrow on the 
string. Ona given signal the arrow was shot away, 
and the culprit descended below the surface of the 
water. No sooner had the arrow reached the 
ground, than a young man swift of foot left the bow- 
man’s side, and made towards it; on his reaching 
the spot where it fell, another runner, equally fleet, 
snatched up the arrow, and set off for the well. 

“As he neared us ata winning pace, all eyes looked 
over the parapet into the well for the criminals re- 
appearance. His friends breathed short, while hope 
and fear were depicted on every countenance. At 
last the runner reached the goal, and the next mo- 
ment the head of the suspected man emerged from 
the water. A loud shout proclaimed his innocence, 
and the crowd's satisfaction. 

“The other criminal, an old man, now prepared to 
descend into the well, but before doing so a lock was 
shorn from his thin gray hairs, and fastened to the 
arrow asacharm to impede its flight. He was the 
reverse of confident, and his looks were certainly 
not in his favor. Prayers were offered, and many 
fingers pointed to the heavens, while voices ex- 
claimed, ‘Allah will clear the innocent!’ The trial 
was gone through with, and with the same happy 
result as before. 

“These injured men were now placed upon the backs 
of two by-standers, and so mounted, were led 
through the crowd to receive its noisy congratula- 
tions. This over, their female relations came for- 
ward and contented themselves with imprinting a si- 
lent kiss upon the cheeks of the once-suspected men, 
who had thus established their innocence in the 
opinion of their countrymen, and the sound state of 
their lungs in ours.” 

. 
RACE WITH A LOCOMOTIVE, 

It is almost never that we hear of so exciting and 
dangerous a ride as this, where the riders came out 
of it with whole bones, or even alive. The Louis- 
ville Commercial says: 

On Monday afternoon Andrew Esterle, jeweller, 
and Theophilis Melville, a letter-carrier of this city, 
started in a buggy to go to a point near Shepherds- 
ville, on_a fishing excursion. They went out the 
Preston Street road at about 7 o'clock last evening, 
and when sixteen miles from Louisville, where 
Bardstown branch railroad crosses the pike, north 
from Shepherdsville, their horse, a spirited animal, 
belonging to Harry Esterle, became frightened at an 
approaching train, and in spite of the efforts of his 
driver, left the pike and started up the railroad track 
ahead of the locomotive. The buggy was unseen by 
the engineer, and the panic-stricken horse went 
dashing along the track for a distance of nearly two 
miles and a half, when at last the vehicle was dis- 
covered by the engineer, the signal for “down 
brakes” sounded, and the train stopped not more 
than twenty feet from the buggy. 

Early in this terrible race Mr. Melville was dashed 
from his seat to a pile of rock, and sustained very 
serious injuries about the head and face; one of his 
legs was also oaaly lacerated. Mr. Esterle did not 
exactly remember how or under what circumstances 
he became unseated or lost control of the reins, but 
he escaped without a scratch. A two niile and a 


| half ride ina buggy, at aspeed that beats Dexter's | 


best recorded time, aud the wheels rolling over rail- 

road cross ties, with a locomotive in the rear, is 
| enough to satisfy the daring ambition and appall the 
| venturesome spirit of the bravest character. 


— + 
A HOMELESS FAMILY. 


A woman whom eight dollars can make contented 
is too good to be left to the mercy of New York land- 
fords. 


New York papers record, as one illustration of pov- 
erty in that city, the case of a woman neatly clad, 
who went, at 10 o’clock at night, into the Twenty- 
second Street police station, and asked for lodgings 
for herself and five little children. The oldest was 
seven years, and the youngest sixteen months old. 
She had been living in a tenement-house, and her 
husband spent all his earnings for rum. By hard 
work she was able to keep herself and children from 
being turned out of doors, until three nights before. 

Then she and her children were turned out of their 
home, and her furniture was tossed out to the side- 
walk, as she was unable to pay a month’s rent, to 
June 1, in advance. The amount demanded was sev- 
en dollars, and she owed for only two weeks’ rent, 
amounting to $350. From that time until she went 
to the '[wenty-second Street police station, she and 
her children slept in the hall-way of the tenement, 
the other occupants occasionally giving the children 
a morsel, to keep them from starving. She told the 
sergeant that she was nearly worn out with over- 
work, but thought that her danghter’s wages, eight 
dollars a month, would be paid in a few days, and 
that then she could again find a new home, 


ee 


NOT HONEST, BUT FRANK. 
An Eastern traveller gives the following account 
of a brief, pointed and, we think, rather unsatisfac- 
tory interview with an Arab of Jebel Hauran: 


“What brought you to the spring when you saw us 
there?” L asked him. 

“To strip you,” he coolly replied. 

“And why did you not do it?” 

“Because Mahmud was with you.” 

“But why would you plunder us? 
gers and not enemies.” 

“It is our custom.” 

“And do you strip all strangers?” 

“Yes, all we can get hold of.” 

“And if they resist, or are too strong for you?”’ 

“In the former case we shoot them from behind 
trees; in the latter we run.” 

“How do the people of your tribe live?’ 
sow or plant?” 
; “NO; we are not slaves,’’ said he, with much dis- 
dain. 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“We keep goats, hunt partridges, and steal.” 

“Are you all thieves?” 

Yes, all.” 


We are stran- 


Do they 


a 
HE DECLINES, 


The Postmaster-General has received the following 
letter from a person who was recently appointed 
postmaster (at a salary of $12 per annum) of a town 
in lowa: 

“to the gineral postmaster at Washington Citty 
Deare friend I hope you will not appint me postmas- 
ter in this here town i hain’t got no time to tend to 
it i suppose you got the paper someow my frinds sent 
up Reckominden me but I hain’t got time to do the 
thing up as it ort too be done. In fact i don’t know 
hardly what is a go in to be done our shoemaker 
would be a very good man only he was Greley square 
out which you know outfits him for the position then 
there is our storeceeper jim B—— that wants the po- 
sition mighty bad but as shure as you are a living 
man jim —— kaint read good writin and thats the 
trouble You see them that wants it dont know enuff 
to tend it and them their that does dont want to take 
it jim B—— wus rased out in the countrey and jest 
came to town last week and dont know enouff to be 
postmaster but do as you think best only dont appint 
me i hain’t got time ever your frind,” &c.—New 
York Times. 


——> 


CAUGHT BETWEEN HIS TWO DINNERS, 


The Pulaski Citizen says: “Charles T. Robinson, 
of Giles county, killed a chicken snake which meas- 
ured seven feet in length. He found it in the crack 
of a fence, half of its ee | being on either side. On 
examination it developed that the snake had swal- 
lowed a rabbit before it attempted to crawl through 
the crack, and that after his body was half way 
through it caught and swallowed another rabbit, 
thus having a rabbit on each side of the fence. The 
crack was so small that the rabbits could not get 
through, and the consequence was that the snake 
was hitehed. It was killed in this situation.” 


a 
UNAPPRECIATED MERCIES, 


A wretched prisoner, chained to the floor for a 
length of time, would deem it a high privilege to be 
allowed to walk across the room. Another, con- 
fined to lie on his back till it has become sore, would 
think it a great favor if he might be permitted to 
turn on his side for @ few minutes. In a course of 
habitual pain, lam thankful for five minutes’ free- 
dom from suffering; how forgetful have 1 been of 
tolerable ease !—Cecil. 


——— 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


A horse attached to a Springfield milk-wagan ran 
away the other day, but the driver was a metaphy- 
sician, and believed in the force of habit, so he re- 
frained from lacerating his hands’ by pulling the 
reins, and waited until he came near a house at 
which the horse was accustomed to stop, and shout- 
ed ‘Milk!’ whereupon the faithful steed paused, 
and there was quiet in Springfield. 


———— 


A SENTIMENTAL writer says, “It is hard to say 
good-bye.” Wedon’t think so. It is easier to say 
“good-bye” three times than to say “ichthyosaurus” 
once. 


Tue Princess OF WALEs sets the fashion of great 
simplicity in her boys’ toilettes—her fair, pretty little 
princes are always costumed with the neatness and 
quietness which are inseparable from elegance and 
taste. A bright-colored bow at their necks is the 
nearest ——- to ornament their dresses ever add 
to their simple toilettes for any public appearance. 


A MAN in Stratham recently tried to shoot a hawk 
that was making havoc in his poultry-yard. He 
missed the hawk, but laid low an old hen and her 
two chicks. When his indignant wife seized the in- 
animate body of the hen, and with all her strength 
hurled it at her lord and master, striking him full in 





the chest, he looked as calm as a May morning, and 
simply remarked, ‘Wife, you and I seldom miss.” 


Drsrepsia, Debility,and Female Weaknesses are cured 
by taking the Peruvian Syrup. Com. 





Bry the Eureka Machine Twist, and take no other. 
For length, strength, smoothness and elasticity it is un- 
equalled. Com. 





Natvnre’s Assistant is found in the White Pine Com- 
pound, as connected with all Pulmonary Complaints and 
Kidney troubles. Com. 








Wuite's SPEciIALTY FoR Dyspepsia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the reach 
of any remedy. H.G. Wut, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 
druggists. Com. 








One HUNDRED AND Firtry THovsanp DOLLars given 
away the present year to the people of America by Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., in his little memorandum 
books, amounting to over two hundred and fifty tons in 
weight, and the paper for which costs about $125,000. This 
the Doctor is enabled todo by reason of the superior merits 
of his Family Medicines, which yearly and rapidly increase 
in popularity, their sale now reaching over halfa million 
dollars’ worth for the year, and exceeding that of any other 
medicines manufactured for general sale, as shown by the 
amount of United States Revenue stamps purchased for 
stamping them. Com. 





A TuInc Not To Be MissEp.—No lady in the city or 
country should fail to see and examine the New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing Machine. This machine stands in 
the very front rank of first-class sewing machines. It 
does every kind of work beautifully on every kind of ma- 
terial. In proof of this we urge every lady to visit the 
Wilson Sewing Machine rooms, and examine the beautiful 
specimens of work there displayed. Look at them close- 
ly, they will bear it. You will see that whatever the ma- 
terial, the Wilson makes a firm, even, elastic seam, which 
no machine has ever surpassed. Best of all, this superb 
machine costs but fifty dollars, and at once establishes 
the fact that a first-class sewing machine can be made 
and sold at a price that the people, one and all, can easily 
afford to pay. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass,, and in all other cities in the U. S. The company 
want agents in country towns. Cc 





Ayer’s 
gue Cure never fails. 29—1t 
$72 EACH WEEK.—Acents wanted everywhere. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 27-4t 








GENTS can make $250 a month selling our New 
elties. For terms address PITTSBURGH SUP 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 27 


Nov: 
PLY 
5s 





F000 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
eJ fer yet. Send for Circular. CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 


\ HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHILE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


7. R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 








RS! 


TO INVESTO 


Persons wishing to reinvest COUPONS or Dryy. 
DENDS, or to increase their income from means already 
invested in other less profitable securities, should not fail 
to examine the CITY, COUNTY, and SCHOOL 
BONDS for sale by us. They are in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1000, eight to ten per cent, jn. 
terest, payable in New York. 


While gold is at such high premium it will pay to sell 
Government Bonds and reinvest in these securities, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Lock Box 587. 28-1t 


EMPLOYMENT. 


HE National Life Insurance Company of the United 

States of America, chartered by Congress, is the lead- 
ing stock life insurance company of the country, and has 
the largest cash capital of any pure insurance company of 
like kind in the world, It is thus enabled to reduce its 
premiums largely. Indeed, had it charged the ordinary 
Mutual rates during the last four and a half years, it would 
have received from its patrons $1,250,000 more than was 
paid it. The National has nearly two dollars of assets to 
every one of liabilities, and on Jan. 1, 1873, had a surplus 
of $1,157,909 55 1s wants an agent in every locality where 
it is not now represented, and will give liberal and cone 
tinuous commissions to efficient and reliable men. Ad 
dress branch office, Philadelphia, where the business of 
the company is transacted. 

E. A. ROLLINS, President. 





AY COOKE, 
Chairman Finance Committee, 


MASSASOIT 





STEEL BOWS. 


The jolliest thing for 
TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 
CISE AND SPORT. 
Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for 
sample. 


LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 
55 Washington Street, Boston, 
Agents wanted. lseow9t 
everywhere 


us $75 to $250 per month, male and fe 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years, 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that wil] sew @ 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa: 
Chicago, I11.; or St: Louis, Mo. 22—6Leow 





Agents Wante 





MenNEY made rapid’y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Srvencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 12—ly 

SEND 25 CENTS for my Perfume Packet and Moth 
WO Preventive; 3 for 50 cts. Agents wanted. —a? 
for circular. Address Il. C, Minot, North Vineland, N.J. 


TTENTION! Your name neatly printed on 100 
first-class Bristol Cards for 50 cents, 50 for 25 cents, 
Rose tint Bristol, 60 cents per 100; 50 for 35 cents. F. M. 
BABCOCK, Boston, Mass. 29—1t 
NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Coun. ll-tf 


ALF A YEAR, 81 50.—THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL ($3 a@ year) sent six months, July 
to January, new vol., fur ‘Teaches how to “Read 
Character;” “Choice of Pursuits; “How to Make the 
Most of Ourselves.”” Best of all the magazines. Agents 
wanted. 8. R. WELLS & CO., 389 Broadway, N.Y. = 28 


WANTED CANVASSERS—Clergymen, Students, 
Teachers, in tact anybody—who wants a good book 
to sell, cannot find a better one than THE History OF 
CurRisTIAnity, by JOIN S. C. ABBOTT, 1800 yeurs of 
the World’s most wonderful history in one volume, the 
only work of the kind in this country—a book for every 
household in the land—the THEME is sublime and excit- 
ing. Exclusive territory with no competition. Address, 
LB. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 











Business Men, do your own printing. 
Boys can make money by doing job 
work. Send stamp fpr circular and sam- 
ple printing to the manufacturers, PEN- 
FIELD & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 29-1t 





Dry as a bone, easy as a glove. 


Cable 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Screw Wire 


4t 


Mercantile Savirg Institution, 


EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 

ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fer each and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
protection of depositors. 19-13t 


ONE PAIR 





Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


26 Are worth two pairs without. 








A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Must have an Agent 
in every town. 300 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 


LEK. (oO — 
PA Pee 


VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 

-4 No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
and making steam engines, with numerous illustrations, 
Price 25 cents. 

The Young Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, etc., als0 
how and where to fish, to which is udded, How to Paddle 
a Boat. Illustrated. P ice 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph. for secret correspondence 
and private telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 

cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-burst- 
ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, ele» 
ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the second i 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fu 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented), A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden halla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old_and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 

Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
etc. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 











Broadway, New York. 24—13t 


explained. In this little volume we piace all the wonders 
of V iloquism at the d of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, o@ 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COM PANY, No’ 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 23—te 


—— 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 


The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
arket; perf ct work; easy operation. Just the thing 
for Fine Visiting and Professional Cards. Send 3c.st 
for circular, photograph, styles of type, and specimens 
its work. WILSON & CO., Printers, 2 Bediord Street, 
Boston. 28—-3t_ 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boctom 
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